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EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struc'ion of the Edison 
Battery gives grat du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Suce>ssful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. Over 120,000 
in use, 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. 


New York Boston 
Seattle New Orleans 


certainty in mine production. 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Chicago Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


Kansas City Philadelphia 


Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you ean depend on 
your storage buttery 
locomotives for st:ady, 
reliable serv.ce, day in 
and day out. You can 
d pend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request. 


Los Angeles 
Washington 


General. Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Our product is now restricted 
to Government, Mine and Rail- 
road Business. 


As the demands from these 
sources get heavier we find some 


new way of increasing our output 
and shall continue to see 


to it that our obligations 
to the Mines are properly 
taken care of. 


It is necessary, however, to 
have the actual specifications 
on our books and we urge this 
for the operators’ protection. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


| 
WYOMING-MAYARI. | 
EDGE, 
SUX, 


Rock Drill Steel : 
Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Avoid Crusher Troubles 


The Superior-McCully Gyratory Crusher has features that 
you will find in no other standard type of gyratory crusher. 
Its new improvements will end your crusher troubles. De- 
signed to overcome the faults usually found in gyratories, this 
machine frcm the start has enjoyed a remarkable success. 
Over 100 now in use. 


THE NEW 


SUPERIOR - McCULLY 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 


(PATENTED) 
Life of ‘‘Eccentric and Gears” are Built in sizes from 10” to 54” opening. 
lengthened 206% because all cust and Recent orders received for Superior 
grit are absolutely excluded and Cut McCully Gyratory Crushers from 
Gears run quietly in oil. prominent I imz and Cement Manufac- 
Main Shaft is 50% Stronger than turers. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Standard Gyratories of corresponding International Portland Cement Co., 
opening. Area of eccentric 75% greater Cuban Portland Cement Co., Standard 
than any other machine of equal size. Lime and Stone Co., Rock Cut Stone 


Capacities, 30 to 1,000 tons per hour. Co., Lehigh Stone Co. 
Let us tell ycu how we overceme common crusher trou!les 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 


New York Office, 115 Broadway Works, Cudahy, Wis, 
Chicago Office, 820 Old Colony Building 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities M 472.4 


Throughout the Mining World 


CAN 


Have won a Reputation for Dependable Operation 


Capacity Hoist Proportions 
To haul your load at the most economical Such as to withstand the severe service of 
speed. continued operation at full load. 
Overload Capacity Gear Rations 
Sufficient to enable hauling at higher Such as to reduce the current consumption 
than general speeds, or heavier loads at to the lowest figure. 


the usual speeds. Parts 


That wear long and bearings that run 
cool. 


The thousands of Vulcan Hoists that 
have been successes on the most 
difficult hoisting jobs in the world 
are your guarantee of the service 
you can expect. 


You are welcome to the services of 
our engineering department on your 
hoist questions, whether you buy 
or not. 


VULCAN IRON SVORKS 
Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal arti + 1736 Main St. 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

(One of several repeat orders) New York Chicago 
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Shipyard 


Federal Electric Siren 


IGHTEEN Federal Sirens of several types and sizes are installed 

in various parts of the immense plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 

tion. As with all other plant equipment in this institution of national im- 

portance, the most efficient signal device was chosen—and the letter above tells 
of the satisfactory service Federal Sirens are giving. 


That Weird Penetrating Screech 


~ of the Federal Electric Siren is the most distinctive, commanding and far-reach- 
%, \ ing signal ever devised. 


9 \ Used the coun ovér in mines and industrial plants. Asa time 
®, %,\ signal it wakens men for miles around—for fire and emergency it penetrates 
b % @ gn. ind € gency it pe 
% %.% every nook and corner of the plant commanding immediate action. 
e S 
CO * a wes Federal Sirens are made in several sizes, from the large double 
% ‘ C %. Send Coupon head type with penetration radius of 1! ¢ miles, illustrated above, 
©. 


o% %,%, for fu ll to the small tenth horse-power motor size forindoor use. Cost 


% * of current consumed by large Siren averages $2.00 per year. No 
<"a\, FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM ( ELECTRIC) 
nN Lake and Desplaine Streets, Chicago 


aN Branches in all Large Cities 


- 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


FOR FINE OR MEDIUM GRINDING 
INCREASED CAPACITY—DECREASED LINING WEAR 


Efficiency in Service 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Mining Machinery Dept., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


\ 
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100% EFFICIENT ! 

It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the mining 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of speed. 
LET GOODIN-REID BRATTICE SOLVE YOUR EFFICIENCY PROBLEM 
RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 


Compound that resists hard wear and increasesits life. It is thus Mildew-, Water- and Flame-proof 
RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE jis Water- and Mildew-proof. 

SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 


Allow us to send you samples 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOODIN-REW 
| 


Novo Portable 
Air Compressor Outat 


Drilling with Novo Power 


means less first cost, less fuel cost, less labor cost. 
And with this decreased expense, it gives increased 
results. This has been demonstrated in many actual 
operating tests. 


Novo Imperial Air Compressor Outfits are furnished 
to operate on gasoline, kerosene or distillate. They are 
compact, easy to move from one operation to another— 
mounted on hand or team truck, as size may require. 
Capacities, in different types and sizes, up to 80 cubic 
feet of free air per minute. 


Novo Power meets economically and ‘satisfactorily 
every mining need within the range of its capacity. 
Heavy, costly steam equipment, coal, high-priced en- 
gineers, are done away with when Novo Power is on the 
job. One of your regular workmen can take care of a 
Novo Air Compressor, a Novo Hoist or a Novo Pumping 
Outfit. 


Whatever your power need, we shall be glad to hear 
from you. Our co-operation and that of our engineers 
will be yours, freely and immediately. 


OVO ENGINE (9. 

Clarence E. Bement. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
924 Porter Street Lansing, Michigan 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


Novo ten 
horse- 
power 
Kerosene 
Eng:ne 


More than 75 varieties of Hoists, Pumping Outfits, Air 
Compressor Outfits, and Combination Compressor and Hoisting 
Outfits, are included in the list of Novo Power Outfits, all engine- 
driven and furnished complete with Novo Engine. 
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AWARDED 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, vilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
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RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Everv coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ Iabora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


We present there 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
are adequate 
or the most extreme 
Trequirements of in- Made by 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as by 
for the most exacting American Steel & Wire Company 


outdoor exposure. 


Send for booklet Chicago New York Cleveland 
fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
? Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
, Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
, Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
 Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


GRAND @ 
PRIZES Aknericore 
| 
Wire. 
(u RUBBER 
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Consider The Future 


In Providing for the Present Crisis 


The millions of extra tons demanded for immediate use require modern gather- 
ing equipment that can be installed quickly, without interfering with maximum 
production from your present equipment. 


Standardized Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives will not only measure up to 
the requirements of the present crisis, but will insure low cost and permanent 
satisfaction in operation for years to come. 


Installation of Irontons can be quickly accomplished Whether you plan to discard mules or modernize the 
without interfering with present methods in use. They mechanica gathering and haulage equipment now in use, 
can be operated on almost any kind of track—require no there's an Ironton Storage Battery Locomotive that will 
bonded rails or trolley wires, and consume less current y-ove a profitab.e investment for both Present and 
han locomotives that require these expensive accessories eure needs. 


Irontons cost less for upkeep and care than do the mules Irontons are the product of a modern factory devoted ex- 

they displace, and they increase the efficiency of workmen clusively to the manufacture of Storage Battery Loco- 

through improved sanitary conditions and elimination of motives. The use of standard jigs and gauges make all 

drudgery. parts of each type interchangable, and duplicate parts 
are quickly available from stock 


For quick action wire our nearest office. A representative will submit definite in- 
formation on the adaptability of Ironton Locomotives to conditions in your mines. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—1116 Fidelity Mutual a dg... Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser Ge sismer Ex ting Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. Steck Exchange Bldg., 314 N. 4th S Louis, Mo. 403 Gas & Elect ¢ Bl ty nver, Colo. 69 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bide. ? ittsburgh, Pa. Pinev ile, Ky 


RONTON 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal]Punchers, 
and Gatheriag Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holines’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’,Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Three years on gang drive. For the 
past two years running day and _ night. 


After this severe, continuous service on a 
gang drive of the Industrial Lumber Co., of 
Elizabeth, La., this SEA LION Waterproof 
Leather Belting is reported to be in perfect 
condition. 

This belt is a 30” x 65’, 6” 3-ply belt. 
Such service is typical of what you may 
expect of Chicago brands of leather belting in 
lumber mills, mines, factories or wherever belts 
are severely tested. Accepted as a standard 
in a wide range of industries by an increasing 
number of exacting buyers. 

Free data book of value to all users 


of high grade leather belting and 
catalog sent on request. 


Chicago Belting Company 


102 N. Green Street CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
New York Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland Portland, Ore. 
Rockford, Ill. Los Angeles 


New Orleans Sen Francisco 
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neo cROSS 


ExpcosiveS EXTRA 


HE increasing demand for manufactured products dependent upon ores makes 
it imperative that more attention must be given to the selection and use of 
explosives in the ore mining industries. 
The introduction of RED CROSS EXTRA Explosives of suitable strength and the use 
of correct detonation methods are steps toward the desired goal of increased production. 


kind of ore-mining—to make * 


Powder Makers Since 1802 


These explosives are being used in both open and closed work, 
lent satisfaction as regards performance and quantity of production. 
in 20 to 60 per cent guaranteed strengths, and are low freezing. 

Red Cross Extra Explosives 
are manufactured by the largest makers of explosives, whose century of experience 
enables them to produce explosives especially adapted to the requirements of every 
‘the stick that does the trick.” 
For information about Red Cross Extra Explosives, state kind of ore 
mine and present blasting methods to enable our Technical Division to make 
practical recommendations as to required grade and methods of detonation. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


and are giving excel- 
They are made 


. location of 


Wilmington, Delaware 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Com pany 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REQUIREMENT 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 


Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il. 


General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


The “Stick That Doesthe Trick” 
E 
FALTERS 
LO S\ 
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As Big As Manhattan Island 


Imagine a powder plant as big as 
Manhattan Island, the heart of New 
York City, and the home of nearly 
3,000,000 people. Twenty Panama- 
Pacific Expositions could be con- 
ducted at one time and without 
crowding on the ground occupied 
by such a plant. It would easily 
hold ten parks the size of Forest 
Park, St. Louis. As large a building 
as the Coliseum in Chicago would ap- 
pear a mere detail in the landscape. 


Yet such a plant as this, a plant 
covering slightly more ground than 
Manhattan Island, would be formed 
if the great Hercules Properties, 
scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, were combined in one. Large 
as this composite plant may seem, 
its size is none too great to meet 


RCULES POWDER CoO. 


Chicago Pittsburg, Kan. 
Denver Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hazleton, Pa. © Memphis 
Joplin New York 


the demands which the industrial 
life of the Nation puts upon it. 


From it come explosives with which 
is mined more than half of the cop- 
per produced by the Country. 

From it come explosives which play 
a vital part in placing at the Na- 
tion’s disposal such essential min- 
erals and metals as coal, iron, alum- 
inum, silver, gold, and the less well- 
known manganese and chrome ores. 


From it come explosives used ex- 
tensively in the building of our rail- 
roads, our aqueducts; the improve- 
ment of our harbors, and other large 
construction work. 

Finally from it come explosives 
which our boys over there are using 
so effectively to win the war. 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 

Wilmington, Del. 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco:,. Los’Angeles’, Seattle Portland, Ore. 


Mine Ropes 
OF QUALITY H AZAR D 


HOISTING, HAULAGEorSLOPE, 


also INSULATED 
PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 


Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IsTNAT'LBANK 5€2 W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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Hyvery electrical engineering and manufacturing facil:.v of this 
company is being applied «without stint or limit” 

to the vital business of winning the war. 


‘Give us coal!” And Mule Power gives way to Electric Power 


The arms of vic tory are forged in the nation’s The cutting 
industrial plants. The bridge to France is the ing and pillaring is speeded up by electric power. 
line of ships that stretches across the Atlantic. Additional motor-driven pumps are used to 
These must have sufficient coal. keep new and old workings dry, so that work 
proceeds without interruption. 


of timber for entrance ways, shor- 


Our coal mining industry made a world's record 

last year, despite many handicaps. In the Many coal operators looked to the General 

anthracite mines alone. the labor shortage was Electric Company for this assistance. G-E 

16 per cent, and the Government drafted many Mining Specialists responded by giving their 

of the mules for the army's needs. Yet produc- attention to the proble ms confronting each 

tion increased 14 per cent over the previous mine and the great G-F manufacturing depart- 

year. ments did the ir part by making prompt 

deliveries. 
Look for this— How was it done? By better methods. By 

the mark of leadership in electrification. The electric mine locomotive, This year, the demands upon the mines and al 
electrical development and operated by one man, hauls a halfdozenor more industry are greater, and_ the labor supply 
manufacture cars. Electric hoisting makes deep mining scarcer, thanever before. The General Electric 
possible. Electrically operated ventilating Company pledges its entire engineering and 

fans safeguard the health of those toiling be- manufacturing facilities to every industry and 


neath ground. Electric coal cutters and drills individual manufacturer or operator engaged 
save time and labor. in essential war work 


E motors 


From the Mightiest to the Tiniest. ¥2 
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The Exact Number of Men the 


would save in handling the output of your 
mine depends on your conditions. An im- 
portant saving in labor, likewise savings in 
car expense and in other ways, is certain. At the same time production is 
increased. To discover just what this Dump would do at your mine write 
us details of your operation. Bulletin 180-—, 
and _ suggestions from our Engineering 
Service—no charge—will be sent promptly. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT CO. 
Cite Off eens MeCormikk Balding = CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH KNOXVILLE DENVER 
Architects Bldg. Union Arcade Holston Bank Bldg. 1707 Franklin St 


We offer you improvements and protection under 
24 Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other patents. 


Safe Riding is Assured in 
The Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


for both motorman and trip rider. Illustration shows the 
cab in one end. Another cab of same size is in opposite 
end. This one feature—neglected in other designs— 
assures the safety and comfort of your employes and 
speeds haulage work. Every detail 
of the Goodman Articulated Loco- 
motive is worked out just as care- 
fully. Write for Bulletin 522-M 
showing how this locomotive makes 
for economy and satisfaction in use. 


GOODMAN MFG. CO. 
Chicago, 
New York Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis 


Pittsburgh Birmingham Denver 
Cincinnati 67 Seattle 
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A Message 
from the 


Flag 


EHOLD within my 
B folds the most im- 
pressive moving pic- 

ture ever produced within 
this land of ours. Look 
closely at my brilliant stars, 
one for each State in our 
beloved Union. Can you 
not see the war-gates ajar and the soldiers marching off to battle in ever increas- 
ing columns? See how the twinkle of my stars is brightened by the joyous 
tears of mothers and loved ones, as they bravely wave their hands in farewell. 


Glance down my pure white stripes, the roadways of justice and right. and 
see the men marching with squared shoulders, heads erect and the light of 
freedom in their eyes. The red stripes alongside the marching columns repre- 
sent the life-blood that proudly will be given for civilization. These men will 
form a part of the wave that will roll back the barbarous principle of the 
Huns; roll it back to Berlin and, please God, even beyond into the North Sea, 
there to drown forever that damnable principle that transforms men into the 
fou'est fiends of hell, causing them to rape, mutilate, burn, pillage and destroy. 


When the unspeakable crimes against little children, helpless women and 
wounded men shall have been crushed out, and not until then, these gallant 
men will return. Then again a picture will be revealed within my folds The 
fighting hosts will pass back through the war-gates into g orious peace and 
my stars will twinkle with renewed joy and gladness. 


And now, as you raise your eyes to see me wave over the land of the free, 
does there not come a vo‘ce to your conscience, saying: 


“IT REPRESENT THE SPIRIT OF THE DEAD AND THE FLESH 
OF THE LIVING WHO ARE TODAY MAKING THE WORLD SAFE 
FOR YOU AND YOURS. WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO AID IN THE 
STRUGGLE?” 


What must your feelings be if, in truth, you now answer: 


** IT have not even bought a Thrift Stamp!’’ 


Epwin Hiacins. 


CALIFORNIA METAL PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 

Wheel Truck 
: 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to, our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hun Ireds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while’ literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 


discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Lorry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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Have maximum crushing action. Rein- 
forcing webs are cast between the teeth, 
giving extra strength and forming a 
pocket into which the tooth of the oppos- 
ing roll meshes. They are equipped with 
a toggle spring release so that there is 
but little danger of damage to the rolls 
from any kind of hard foreign substance 
that may get into the crusher. 


These crushers are built in different sizes 
with capacities up to 150 tons per hour 
—each well designed, carefully built and 
strong enough to stand up under the 
hardest kind of service. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Double Rolf 
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AROUND A WIDENING CIRCLE 


Prices of practically all commodities 
continue to advance. Each monthly 
cycle records an increase of one or more 
per cent in the diameter of the circle 
around which the business of the na- 
tion must revolve. Scarcity of produc- 
tion and of supplies in the market calls 
for an increase in price. This means an 
increase in the cost of living which calls 
for increased wages. The increase in 
wages, representing 75 per cent 
of the cost of practically all articles ot 
consumption, necessarily means another 
increase in the price of commodities. 
This increase in the price of commodi- 
ties requires a still further increase in 
wages, and thus with regular occurrence 
we are revolving around a circle of con- 
tinually increasing prices. It is easy to 
do business on a rising market and 
equally difficult to do business profitably 
on a falling market. Sometime and 
somewhere there must be a limit found 
at which point prices must begin to re- 
cede. Those who have taken a large 
profit on increasing prices may well af- 
ford to discount and accept a loss upon 
stocks in hand. 

Those who have purchased their 
entire stocks at high prices must neces- 
sarily stand heavy losses. But what is 
to happen to the industries of the coun- 
try when high cost production can find 
no market, and low cost production is 
impossible because of the high cost of 
labor and material? This is a burning 
problem, a problem which must be 
solved by intelligent foresight now, or 


be paid for later by business distress, 
unemployed labor, want and suffering. 

MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL hopes to 
present in its December number a sym- 
posium discussion of this most impor- 
tant subject. 


COOPERATION vs. COMPETITION 
IN THE COAL TRADE 

The many advantages of that system 
of government which permitted success 
in proportion to the organizing ability 
of the individual has never before been 
so generally recognized as it is today. 
And yet, with all of the advantages 
which have accrued with this system, 
its success has been the subject of con- 
tinual attack by those with the ability 
to criticize but not to construct; the 
ability to tear down but not to build. The 
first great national protest against the 
result of this system found national ex 
pression in the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Its purpose was to make it possible for 
the man with small business ability and 
small capital, and perhaps no organiza- 
tion, to do business upon an equal basis 
with the man of commanding brain, large 
capital and complete organization. 

It was not until the Supreme Court of 
the United States so construed the law 
as to make its terms reasonable that it 
became effective. The new construction 
of the law bids fair to make it a real, 
effective and beneficial force. The break- 
ing out of the war brought about en- 
tirely new conditions, in which combi- 
nations were required by the Govern- 
ment, which in the pre-war period would 
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have called for heavy fines and impris- 
onment. 

In May, 1917, the coal operators of In- 
diana presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission and to the Department of 
Justice their plea for permission to so 
cooperate as to remove the disastrous 
competition which was then -wrecking 
their business. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission expressed full sympathy and its 
desire to lend any possible assistance, 
but stated that under the law it had no 
authority to take any affirmative action 
in the premises. 

The Department of Justice expressed 
its appreciation of the situation and its 
full sympathy, but, being the agency 
charged with the enforcement of the 
law, it could give no guiding advice. 

At a later date the Illinois coal opera- 
tors appealed to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Justice 
for approval of a modified form of coop- 
eration, and received such encourage- 
ment that the Franklin County Associa- 
tion was organized and for some months 
operated *a plan by which a central secre- 
tary reported to the members, at stipn- 
lated periods, the total sales in the dis- 
trict, the high and low prices received, 
and the average selling price. This had 
a stabilizing effect, in that coal oper- 
ators were not stampeded to sell at less 
than cost by the purchaser’s story that he 
could obtain coal very much cheaper 
elsewhere. Unfortunately for this plan, 
it came into operation just at the out- 
break of the war, when the demand for 
coal largely exceeded the supply and, in 
accordance with the law of supply and 
demand, prices rapidly advanced. Not 
long after under governmental pressure 
it was found expedient to disband the 
Franklin County Association and to dis- 
continue its operation. This was shortly 
after followed by the creation of a na- 
tional Fuel Administration and the prac- 
tical control of the coal business by the 
Federal Government. 

Then came enforced cooperation which 
in ordinary times would have been pun 
ished by imprisonment for terms extend- 
ing to the third generation. Thus far the 
coal producing units have been so oper- 
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ated as to permit the unscrambling of 
this situation without detriment to the 
individual operations. There is much 
indication of a general desire that the 
coal industry shall continue in central- 
ized operation. The Black Diamond ex- 
presses the belief that the purpose of the 
different bills introduced in the United 
States Senate providing for commis- 
sions to study the after-war problems 
and make investigations, is “as far as 
coal is concerned to arrange for the per- 
petuation of the Fuel Administration.” 
THE MrininGc CONGRESS JOURNAL does 
not detectin these billsotherthana desire 
that after-war problems shall be studied 
in advance, and that proper preparation 
shall be made to meet the inevitable 
changes which are necessary to return to 
former vocations the 10,000,000 men 
now engaged in war service. 

One of the new and distinctly unique 
problems will be the discovery of the 
happy mean between enforced ruinous 
competition and the enforced coopera- 
tion which permits of no competition. 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL expresses 
the belief that the principles which it 
advocated before the creation of the 
Federal Trade Commision will eventually 
be recognized asthe best possible solution 
of this situation. This general plan pre- 
served the integrity of the Sherman Law 
as construed by the Supreme Court, and 
provided for government supervision of 
all combinations, whether of labor or 
capital, the power being given to some 
governmental agency to approve such 
combinations as will operate with bene- 
fit to the community and to withdraw 
such approval, leaving subject to prose- 
cution, under the Sherman Law, all com- 
binations whose operations are inimical 
to the public interest. 

This question will again become im- 
portant shortly after the close of the 
war. The largely increased productive 
capacity of the coal mines required to 
meet war needs will all be available after 
the war demand has ceased. 

Normal coal consumption will not be 
sufficient to use the full output of the 
mines. Surplus production capacity will 
inevitably lead to cut-throat competition 
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as in the pre-war period, unless some 
remedy is devised to prevent. It is time 
now to begin the careful consideration 
of this question. 


GOLD WILL COME BACK 


Just so long as the present high, price 
level is maintained, so long will the pro- 
duction of gold from the great low grade 
mines be impossible without some spe- 
cial stimulation. Practically every other 
article of production goes into a market 
in which the law of supply and demand 
controls the price. The concentrated 
business judgment of the world has. for 
ages agreed that gold is the most satis- 
factory medium of exchange, the most 
satisfactory basis of credit, and the most 
satisfactory measure of values. Through 
the ages, and through all the varied con- 
ditions of industry and finance, through 
periods of high prices when gold produc- 
tion was greatly hampered, and through 
periods of low prices, when the purchas- 
ing value of gold was greatly enhanced; 
gold has remained the basis of financial 
transactions. Periods of high prices have 
shut off gold prodtction, produced gold 
hoarding, and culminated in periods of 
great depression, a shrinkage of ali val- 
ues and the creation of conditions under 
which gold production was again 
profitable. 

In recent years there has been a con- 
tinual trend toward high prices. Price 
is made up of two elements: the cost of 
raw material and the cost of labor which 
fashions it for use. During recent years 
the increase in wages, the shortening of 
hours, the lessening of efficiency, have 
more than offset the increased capacity 
of labor made possible by mechanical 
invention. 

No combination to control the cost of 
either natural resources or labor can 
permanently alter the value of gold. To 
the extent that organized labor has been 
responsible for an increase in wages, it 
has performed a valuable service. To 
the extent that it interferes with the 
efficiency of labor, it is adding greatly to 
its own burdens as well as the burdens 
of the world. Increased pay and in- 
creased efficiency must go hand in hand 
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else the advantage of invention will not 
inure to the benefit of the public. In- 
creased wages and decreased efficiency, 
so long as all labor is employed, add con- 
tinuously to the burden of high prices. 
High prices restrict consumption, 1. @., 
take from the masses the luxuries to 
which they have been accustomed. 

This leads to a falling off in the 
demand for the production of semi-lux- 
uries and the employment of this re- 
leased labor, in the production of 
necessities. An over-supply of necessit'es 
and a decreased market demand for lux- 
uries soon create a glutted market with 
its attendant falling prices. 

When that time comes, the gold pro- 
ducer will again be in his. glory, gold 
mining will again be profitab'e and the 
increase of gold somewhere near the ra- 
tio of the increase of other wealth will 
again obtain. 

The owner of a gold mine need have 
no fear of the future. His product will 
find a profitable market either through 
intelligent foresight and statesmanship 
or through the crushing logic of an in- 
dustrial panic. No combination has 
power to permanently destroy the stand- 
ard of values. 


WAR REVENUE LEGISLATION 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
made no formal report of the Revenue 
Bill at the date of this writing. It will 
likely be reported when Congress recon- 
venes November 12. 

The committee has worked earnestly 
with the view of making an earlier re- 
port, but important changes in the House 
Bill have been made requiring more time 
in its preparation. 

We understand the following changes 
in the House Bill have been tentatively 
agreed to by the committee: 

1. Lowering of the surtaxes on in- 
comes below $100,000 and raising them 
on incomes above such an amount. This 
it is reported, means a very small loss in 
revenue to the Government. 

2. The definition of Invested Capital 
has been greatly improved. The bill will 
permit full valuation of tangible prop- 
erty exchanged for stock. The Senate 
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Committee is to be commended in mak- 
ing this change which is: nothing more 
than justice. It removes the wrong done 
the conservative, honest business man 
and the premium placed on watered 
stock. In passing we may observe that 
this is one of the modifications asked 
by the.American Mining Congress. 

3. The committee has removed the 
penalty of 6 per cent on corporate undis- 
tributed earnings. The House Bill pen- 
alized every corporation 6 per cent on 
the amount retained in business. This 
is important to all corporate business but 
especially in the mining business, where 
earnings are continually going back into 
the business as of necessity. The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress emphasized the 
necessity of removing this penalty. 

4. The House Bill prohibited the fil- 
ing of consolidated tax returns by cor- 
porations closely affiliated. The Senate 
Committee, recognizing the injustice of 
this provision has not only stricken out 
the Hovse provision but has provided 
that such returns for both income and 
profit taxes shall be consolidated. Many 
mining corporations are closely affiliated 
with subsidiary operating companies, 
with identical ownership and _inter- 
transactions making it as one business. 
The American Mining Congress is 
pleased to see this modification of the 
House Bill made as it is one of the im- 
portant ones suggested by us. 

5. The committee has recognized the 
need for special treatment of sales of 
mining, oil and gas properties, by fixing 
a maximum surtax on the income de- 
rived from the sale of such property by 
the discoverer at 20 per cent of selling 
price. This is an important step. The 
difference in the cost and selling price 
in the case of discovery is usually so 
great, and being realized in one year, 
that sales of such property have almost 
stopped. This feature has been sug- 
gested to both committees by The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress with the hope of 
relieving the condition and as a fair rec- 
ognition of the peculiar problems in 
mining. 

6. Une of the very important changes 
made by the committee 1s the allowance 
for depletion and depreciation. We 
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understand the committee has adopted 
a provision allowing to mines, oil and 
gas wells, other natural deposits and tim- 
ber, an allowance for depletion, and de- 
preciation of improvements. This al- 
lowance is to be given according to the 
peculiar conditions in each case, based 
on cost plus cost of improvement or 
value of property of March 1, 1912, if 
owned at that date. These privileges 
are made available to lessees as well as 
fee owners. An important additional 
provision is made allowing the dis- 
coverer, regardless of cost, to have the 
market value of his property after dis- 
covery or within twelve months there- 
after returned through depletion credits. 
This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, recognizing the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of mining. We have urged 
the adoption of an amendment permit- 
ting mines to have a reserve for replace- 
ment of ore or oil reserves. This prin- 
ciple is sound, just and right. Every 
pound of ore or barrel of oil removed 
and marketed is a partial liquidation of 
capital and that portion representing 
capital should not be taxed but should 
be utilized for replacement of reserve. 
The legislative and administrative de- 
partments have been inclined to treat 
mining companies, for taxation purposes, 
as a business in the hands of a receiver 
and in the course of winding up its affairs 
and going out of business. They lose 
sight of the fact that a “going mining 
business” must, if it continue in business, 
replace its deposits and that the sale of 
ore or oil is the diminishing or extin- 
guishing of its chief capital asset. 
Sooner or later, Congress will recognize 
replacement in case of mines as being 
sound, equitable and just. We want tu 
urge upon our readers, however, that the 
depletion allowance is an improvement 
over the old law and in many cases very 


substantial relief will be obtained 
thereby. 
‘Lhe House Bill provided for a war 


profits tax allowing pre-war earnings as 
a deduction. New corporations with pre 
war earnings were to be allowed but 16 
per cent of invested capital—a most 
manifestly untair and unbusinesslike 
provisions. ‘lhe House, by such tax, in 
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effect penalized all new corporations the 
basic of such reasoning being impossible 
to understand. 

The American Mining Congress op- 
posed the imposition of such pen- 
alty as against the announced policy 
of federal encouragement and _ con- 
trary to good business practice. In 
its argument, showing the injustice pro- 
posed, The American Mining Congress 
Committee on Taxation presented the 
following illustration which made clear 
what would have happened: 

Two corporations, each with $10,000,- 
000 capital, earnings 15 per cent on in- 
vested capital, the old company having 
a pre-war earning of 15 per cent, the 
tax computed under the House Bill as 
follows (eliminating the $3,000 exemp- 
tion for simplicity) : 

1. Old company: 

Capital .. $10,000,000.00 


Deduction. 08% 
$800,000.00 
$1.500.000.00 
800,000.00 
Taxable income at...... $700,000.00 
30% first bracket....... a 
2. New company: 
Capital.. $10,000,000 00 
Tax under first bracket............ $210,000.00 
War profits credit...... 1,000,000.00 
$500,000.00 
8 
80% of $500000........ $400.000.00 
Less tax under first 
210,000.00 


Tax under third bracket $190,000.00 


190,000 00 


This would have compelled the new 
competing corporation to nay 90 per cent 
more tax than its older rival of similar 
earnings and capital. 

Discrimination such as this would 
have destroyed competition where con- 
ditions existed illustrated. This 
would have been particularly true in the 
mining and oil business where nominal 
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earning must be more than 10 per cent 
upon capital. 

The following provision has been ad- 
ded by the Senate Finance Committee 
which, we believe, fully covers the situa- 
tion: 

Sec. 312. 

(c) If the corporation was not in exist- 
ence during the whole of any one calendar 
year during the pre-war period, then the war- 
profits credit shall be the sum of: 

(1) A specific exemption of $3,000; and 

(2) An amount which bears the same ratio 

to the net income of the corporation 
for the taxable year as the average 
war-profits credit (computed without 
the henefit of the specific exemption of 
$3,000) of representative corporations 
engaged in a like or similar trade or 
business, bears to the average net in- 
come of such renresentative corpora- 
tions for the taxable year; but such 
amount shall in no case be less than 10 
per centum of the invested canital of 
the corporation for the taxable year 

This leaves but two of the eight sve 
cial reanests of our committee vet to be 
cared for: 

First. a provis‘on for comnanies hav- 
ine a pre-war record but which have so 
largely added to their canital investment 
since the war as to be practically on the 
same basis as new corporations. 

The bill, as we understand it will be 
reported by the committee, leaves this 
new capital with a deduction of but 10 
per cent, an entirely inadequate deduc- 
tion in short-lived, hazardous and wast- 
ing industries. There would seem to 
be no reason why additional capital in- 
vested in a pre-war enterprise wheve the 
80 per cent tax is to be applied, should 
not have the same aeauction as the orig- 
inal capital and the same as if it had 
been invested in a new enterprise. We 
still hope that this inequity will be 
remedied. 

Second, the request of our commit 
tee has not been approved that settle- 
ments made with the Treasury Depart 
ment after a finding by its Advisory 
Board and approved by the Commission 
of Inte:nal Revenue shall “be final un- 
less set aside by a court of competent 
jurisdiction.” 

It may be that such settlements will 
be construed as final and yet there would 
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be no legal defense against an action by 
some succeeding internal revenue com- 
missioner to recover a greater tax. It 
would seem but just that a settlement 
made aiter full disclosure of all the facts 
involved should be final. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 
NATIONAL QUESTION 

It is very unfortunate that the first im- 
pression gained by the public of the dis- 
cussion concerning gold production is 
that this is primarily intended for the 
benefit of the gold producers. As a matter 
of fact, its paramount interest lies in the 
question of the maintenance of the na- 
tional credit. 

At the beginning of the war, the gold 
reserves of the United States amounted 
to approximately one and three-quarter 
billions of dollars. At the present time, 
these reserves have increased to slightly 
over three billions of dollars. In the 
year 1913 the Internal Revenue taxes of 
the United States produced $344,000,- 
000. In 1917 the Internal Revenue 
taxes amounted to $809,000,000. In 1913 
the bank clearings of the United States 


amounted to $173,000,000,000. In 1917 
the bank clearings were $303,000,- 
000,000. These figures show that the 


ratio of burden upon the gold stock of 
the country was the same, proportion- 
ately, in 1917 as in 1913. Is is prob 
ably true that by the time the war ex- 
pense has been cared for, we shall have 
issued not less than $25,000,000,000 ot 
bonds, the principal and interest of 
which are payable in gold. This will call 
for the payment of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 annually in interest, to 
say nothing of a proper sinking fund for 
the final redemption of these bonds at 
maturity. 

There is no question of the financial 
ability of the United States to meet these 
obligations in goods and things money 
will buy, but we may well consider 
whether there will be sufficient gold and 
this question will be particularly appar- 
ent when gold is again permitted to re- 
sume its proper function in the finances 
of the world and made available not 
only to settle foreign balances, but to 
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respond to the premiums which foreign 
countries must necessarily give in order 
to replenish their gold reserves. True, 
the Federal Reserve banking sy ystem is 
splendidly adapted to care for such an 
emergency, but it is also true that just 
to the extent by which the United States 
possesses more than its usual share of 
the world’s gold reserve, just to that 
extent will foreign nations be forced to 
bid such price for gold as will add to 
their gold reserves and sustain their na- 
tional credit. 

The price which will be required to 
take this gold from us will be more than 
its coinage value ; which means that gold, 
all of the world’s gold, will ‘be at a pre- 
mium. When that time comes gold min- 
ing will again be profitable and the great 
consternation will be with those whose 
lack of foresight has permitted the gold 
mining industry to be crushed. 


THE WAR MINERALS ACT 

It is not often that the editor of the 
Mining & Scientific Press loses his equili- 
brium in the discussion of an important 
public question and this is particularly 
true as related to subjects strictly within 
the domain of mining science. Its discus- 
sion of the War Minerals Bill, under 
date of October 19, under the heading 
“The Government’s Duty to the Miner,” 
justifies the suspicion that the editorial 
was hastily written. 

In connection with the chromite situ- 
ation, so great an over-production has 
been created in a field of previous great 
scarcity that many of the chromite pro- 
ducers of the northwest are on the verge 
of bankruptcy becauseof the expenditure 
of great sums of money in the produc- 


tion of chromite for which there is no 
adequate market. It is true that there 
was an urgent appeal sent out from 


Washington to the effect that there was 
a great shortage of chrome ore an that 
in response to this appeal, development 
and production have far exceeded the 
present demand. 

“What would you call those pleading let- 
ters and telegrams from the War Indus- 
tries Board and the Bureau of Mines,” 
asks the Mining & Scientific Press, “if 


they were not in the nature of contracts?” 
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As constituted officials of our Government, 
they spoke for that Government, and they 
told the miners in plain English “to make 
haste and produce.” 

In business, that would be esteemed a 
“firm order” if it came from a reputable 
house. . The people of the United 
States are just; they believe in the sanc- 
tity of contract, and they do not hold it 
clever in their representatives to pretend 
to save a dollar for the Treasury by mak- 
ing the Government play false to its en- 
gagements. 

We are having a startling illustration of 
the serpentine beauties of bureaucracy! 
The method of building an organization 
for war supplies and from an unpaid per- 
sonnel of men who represent primarily 
the interested industries, is wrong in prin- 
ciple. It has provided a camouflage of 
patriotism for the profiteers. “A man 
should be paid for the service he renders, 
and be held accountable to the people for 
rendering it. Our view of the case is sus- 
tained by men of all shades of political 
faith.” 

This is. how it appears to one prominent 
committee-man in Washington. 


First as to the War Minerals Bill, 
I agree with you that it has been 
emasculated until it is of small value. 


The truth is that it has been killed by 
the bigger corporations of the country 


or by men the men who run them. The 
way this bill has been antagonized by 
men whom we respect for what they 
have done in other things, who yet 
seem to be incapable of divesting 
themselves of their preyious selfish 
competitive instincts, is grievously dis- 
appointing. You know these men as 
well as It is lamentable how 


the selfish obstruction, first raised at a 
meeting of a division of The American 
Mining Congress, subsequently kept 
alive by one of their men who camped 
in Washington and attended practi- 
cally every hearing of the committees 
on the subject, acting as lobbyist, and 
cross-examining witnesses followed by 
the attacks of the now president of 
the Anaconda Company have 
caused delay and amendments. 


We leave it to others to fight the battles 
of the wronged food producers; they have 
their organs, and their difficulties meet 
with our sympathy because they resemble 
those of the metal miners whose rights 
it is our special province to defend, espe- 
cially prospectors. These build the foun- 
dations of the mineral industry, because 
their work constitutes its beginnings. This 
time it is the small miner who has been 
unjustly treated. Unscrupulous men have 
abused the authority given them, and the 
result is that financial ruin threatens an 
army of hard-working. prospectors and 
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miners. This must not be. The Adminis- 
tration is eager to keep its record clean 
as the champion of democracy, and it dare 
not allow such injus tice, undertaken for 
the gratification of corporate greed, to 
stand unrighted. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 

First replying to the criticism of the 
position of the American Mining Con- 
gress in relation to the War Minerals 
Bill: 

The gentleman who is Teferred to as 

‘camping in Washington” did not speak 
for, nor pretend to speak for, the Amer? 
can Mining Congress. While it is true 
that the meeting of western mining men 
held under the auspices of the Colorado 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress at Denver, in January, 1918, did not 
approve the form of the original War 
Minerals Bill, which provided for the 
taking over of all mining, smelting and 
reduction properties and the power to 
fix prices, yet it can hardly be said that 
the action justified the statement that 
“It is lamentable how the selfish obstruc- 
tion first raised at a meeting of a divi- 
sion of the Americain Mining Congress 

caused delay and amendments.” 

The resolutions adopted after refer- 
ring to the rare metals and in face of 
what seemed to be an imperative war 
need were as follows: 

“1. That we favor the encouragement 
by subsidy, direct and indirect, and i 
every other way, of the production of 
such rare metals. 

‘Lhat we fav 
every possible means 
of gold and silver. 

That we do not favor 
control or operation of 
gold, silver, coppet 
metal or mineral 
should develop therein.” 

At a later meeting of the 
Chapter of the An 


the stimulation by 
the production 


government 
mines producing 
zine, or other 
unless a_ shortage 


lead, 


Colorado 


erican Mining Con 


gress, held April 2, attended by a large 
percentage of the rare metal producing 
interests of that State, it was resolved, 


“That the Colorado 
American Mining Congress and the Col- 
orado Metal Mining Association are in 
full accord with the pur poses of the Ad- 
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ministration as outlined in the provisions 
of the bill proposed by the War Minerals 
Committee to create an administration 
for the mineral inuustry, and believes 
that important and much-desired results 
may be accomplished thereunder; but 
they trust that the powers conferred by 
Section 12 will be so employed as will 
least disturb established enterprises and 
existing conditions, particularly those 
affecting labor.” 

The Washington office of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress urged the impor- 
tance of a bill for the stimulation of 
the production of all of those minerals 
needed for war purposes, the supply of 
which had been cut off by taking the 
ships engaged in importations for for- 
eign service. It urged before the House 
Committee that this work should be 
placed under the direction of the Inte- 
rior Depirtment already equipped, 
through the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines to handle these prob- 
lems, particularly because these agencies 
would be looking after the welfare of 
the mining industry after the war is over 
and, therefore, that a permanent advan- 
tage to the country would come through 
the handling of these problems through 
agencies already so engaged. 

3efore the Senate Committee this 
office urged the adoption of the bill, first, 
to supply the present requirements and, 
second, that in the present high-priced 
period the development of the nation’s 
rare metal resources should be made in 
such a way as to create permanent indus- 
tries. This record does not, in our be- 
lief, justify the charge of selfish ob- 
struction. 


CHARGE OF ABUSE OF AUTHORITY BY 
UNSCRUPULOUS MEN, UNFOUNDED 


THE MINING ConGreEss JOURNAL is in 
fairly close touch with the situation in 
Washington. It does not believe that 
the wholesale criticism implied in this 
editorial is either just or fair to those 
men who are serving the Government 
without pay and who bring to their work 
the benefit of long training, successful 
businesss experience, and accurate judg- 
ment, developed through many years of 
successful application to the particular 
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line of work which the Government re 
quires. The fact is, that the Admin- 
istration of our national affairs stag- 
gered and went blind until these men, 
g.ving up their personal affairs, came to 
Washington and devoted more hours 
daily to their work than had previously 
been their custom to devote for a week 
or a month. 

The writer has seen much of the work 
these men are doing; has frequently in- 
terviewed them while eating a hasty 
lunch brought to their desk because of 
lack of time to leave their work, or per 
haps late in the evening after being con- 
fined to their desks for twelve or fifteen 
hours of almost continuous effort. 
There may be cases where men are en- 
gaged in the government service with- 
out pay, who “represent primarily the 
inte:ested industries.” There may be 
cases where “it has provided a camou- 
flage of patriotism for the profiteers.” 

But if there are such, the MINING 
CoNnGREsS JOURNAL does not know of 
them. It does know that when the Ad- 
ministration undertook to do business 
through men who did not understand the 
principles involved, no progress was 
made. It believes that when appoint- 
ments to this class of service were made 
with the apparent intent to shun those 
who had managed large business enter- 
prises but little was accomplished. 
With the exception of the Food Admin- 
istration, no progress was made at all 
commensurate with the great need of 
the nation to measure up in proportion 
to its great wealth and responsibility. I: 
does know that from the moment the 
responsibility was placed with D. C. 
Jackling, John D. Ryan, Charles M. 
Schwab, B. M. Baruch, Pope Yeatman, 
Seeley W. Mudd, Samuel A. Taylor. 
David W. Brunton, James B. Neale. 
Robert Van Arsdale Norris, J. E. Spurr, 
Hennen Jennings, Albert Burch, C. K. 
Leith, Francis S. Peabody, Mark I.. 
Requa, and men of that character. 
from that moment the accomplish- 
ment of the Government has brought 
astonishment to those who, because 


of the previous experience, were half 
convinced that democracy was failing 
under the supreme test. 


It is unfor- 
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tunate that the War Minerals Bill could 
not have been put into operation at an 
earlier day in order that direct contracts 
might have been made for the produc- 
tion of such chromite as the Government 
needed, rather than an over-production 
should have resulted, from the belief that 
an ample market at a higher price would 
be available to all producers. 

HONEST OPPOSITION 


“The attack of the new president of 
the Anaconda Company,” seems to be 
better justified than the writer then be- 
lieved. Mr. Kelley came before the com- 
mittee at the request of its chairman, and 
not voluntarily. He opposed the bill 
because he believed the principles upon 
which it rested to be unsound, and ex- 
pressed his “grave concern to be obliged 
to take a position that is diametrically 
opposed” to the proponents of the bill. 
He asked to be “accorded the same degree 
of credit for honesty of purpose” as he 
frankly gave the supporters of the bill. 
Mr. Kelley’s opposition was based upon 
his belief that the law of supply and de- 
mand could be trusted to develop the 
minerals of the country as rapidly as 
conditions warrant. 

Whatever the merits of the con- 
troversy concerning the War Min- 
erals Bill, THe Mintnc Concress Jour- 
NAL desires to register its emphatic dis- 
approval of the wholesale criticism of 
the men whom money could not hire, but 
who are patriotic enough to give to the 
Government the benefit of their life 
training through days and nights of tedi- 
ous, painstaking and for them unusual 
service. 


COAL’S ISOLATION: 


About forty representatives of the coal 
industry—being the directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association—met in Wash- 
ington the third week in October. Prin- 
cipally they discussed the approach of 
the end of the war; what to do to protect 
themselves from the impending smash; 
and the probable future. 

It is understood that the crux of their 
deliberations was that it is unfair to the 
trade to keep an iron hand on its head 
during the war and then put no hand 
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under its feet when the war and the de- 
mand for coal collapse together. 

As to whether to invite the Fuel Ad- 
ministration to remain a force—for a 
short time only—they were at first un- 
decided, but finally agreed that it would 
be of no avail unless a minimum price 
on coal were a condition precedent to the 
continuance of the Fuel Administration. 

As a safety valve for the coal trade, it 
was proposed that an export pool be or- 
ganized to conduct foreign trade, its 
powers being outlined by the Webb- 
Pomerene bill. 

The fact of this decision is not im- 
portant. The subject matter is not under 
debate. The one thing which strikes one 
as a little off key is the aloofness and 
isolation of the coal industry. It is try- 
ing to solve the problem working alone 
and without consulting with other indus- 
tries. It has kept aloof even from men 
in the same line, in recent years especi- 
ally. 

By way of contrast, something like 
500 industries—or their branches—are 
affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Their represent- 
atives will be at the meeting of the recon- 
struction conference in Atlantic City on 
December 4, 5 and 6. They are going to 
assail the whole question of reconstruc- 
tion as business in the mass. These in- 
dustries believe that only in such union 
is there safety. 

The coal industry proposes to go it 
alone. It has started to go it alone. 

Coal men have always been timid. 
In industry, they have—maybe a con- 
tributing cause is that they lack leaders 
—never commanded respect for the 
character of their decisions. Their 
profits do not show that they have proved 
themselves super business men. Yet, 
facing the tremendous questions which 
are involved in reconstruction and fac- 
ing the realization that their product is 
the foundation for all other industry, 
they persist in attacking this great ques- 
tion alone. 

One may admire their courage. When 
commenting on their wisdom, he may be 
forced into a discreet silence. 

One thing is obvious. If, taking this 
isolated position, coal men are bested by 
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the politicians and deserted by the other 
business men whom they now ignore, 
they will have no one to blame for their 
plight but themselves. 


THE CHROMITE SITUATION 

In the early part of 1918 the short- 
age of ship bottoms for carrying on our 
suddenly expanded military program be- 
came acute, and as an emergency meas- 
ure the President issued a proclamation 
which had as its ultimate object the re- 
striction of imports to the barely neces- 
sary amounts and. diverting the shipping 
thus saved to urgent war purposes. 
The task of outlining programs for re- 
striction of imports was delegated to 
the Shipping Board and Mr. Hurley, 
who appointed Dr. E. F. Gay to formu- 
late these programs, and Dr. Gay was 
made a member of the War Trade 
Board, so that the programs would be 
carried out under the combined author- 
ity of both boards. For the programs 
of restricted mineral imports Dr. Gay 
appointed C. K. Leith and J. E. Spurr 
to form the Committee on Mineral Im- 
ports. To this committee Pope Yeat- 
man was added, representing the War 
Industries Board. One of the problems 
taken up was that of restricting the im- 
portation of chromite from far distant 
points, such as New Caledonia. A study 
of the situation was made which in- 
volved full conferences with the chro- 
mite consumers and the chromite pro- 
ducers, including those of California and 
Oregon. In 1917 the consumption of 
chromite in the United States was 127,- 
000 tons of the equivalent of 50 per cent 
ore, and the consumers advised that the 
1918 consumption would be greater. 
The domestic production in 1917 was 
36,552 tons, with 11,407 tons imported 
from Canada, and no production from 
Cuba or Brazil. 

Investigations of waste of chromite 
were made by the Committee on Mineral 
Imports, with the cooperation of the In- 
terior Department, and the conclusion 
was reached that if proper conservation 
measures were taken the consumption 
for 1918 might be reduced to 130,000 
tons. It was the consensus of opinion 
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among the producers that with the proper 
stimulation the domestic supply for 1918 
might be raised to 50,000 tons (on the 
50 per cent Cr,O, basis) and the Can- 
adian supply to 15,000 tons, while inves- 
tigation of the possibilities of Cuba and 
Brazil led to the belief that from these 
countries might be obtained approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons and 22,500 tons respec- 
ticely (on 50 per cent Cr,O, basis). The 
consumers finally agreed to this program 
tentatively and the steel-makers agreed to 
put into operation the experiment of con- 
servation. The principal consumers ad- 
vised that they would take all the domes- 
tic chromite which could be produced, at 
a good figure, and so advertised publicly, 
and the government organizations in 
Washington urged an increase of chro- 
mite production in the United States, the 
universal agreement being that the 
maximum supply could not exceed the 
demand. Within a short time, under 
the stimulus and encouragement of high 
prices, the production of chromite in 
California and Oregon assumed abso- 
lutely unexpected proportions, new de- 
posits being discovered, especially in 
Siskiyou County, California. The con- 
servation programs also resulted in enor- 
mous savings, the use of chromite as 
a refractory in steel-making being prac- 
tically eliminated, with a result that the 
estimated total consumption for 1918 is 
about 95,000 tons of 50 per cent chromite, 
as compared with 127,000 tons in 1917. 
This unexpected great increase of supply 
and shrinkage of consumption brought 
about a condition of oversupply. Some- 
what contributing to this was a technical 
loop-hole in the restriction program. As 
originally recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Mineral Imports no exception 
was to be made to the program on the 
basis of ballast, or back-haul, but the 
War Trade Board ruled that these ex- 
ceptions might be admitted at the dis- 
cretion of the Ship Control Committee 
in New York, without referring specific 
cases back to the War Boards. That is, 
where a ship coming from New Cale- 
donia needed ballast on account of hav- 
ing a very light main cargo, it might 
use chromite as ballast instead of taking 
on rock ballast. Through this loop-hole 
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more chromite was brought in from New 
Caledonia than was expected. 

It results that the present situation 
is that we have no further shortage of 
chromite to anticipate if things are han- 
dled with reasonable judgment. Chromite 
producers were notified some time ago by 
the Government that it was not encour- 
aging further development, which is in- 
deed the case with manganese and pyrite, 
for example. Nevertheless certain pro- 
ducers had gone to heavy expense in the 
way of equipment and installation and 
were dismayed at the prospect of not 
being able to get back their investment. 
The Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines have strongly represented to 
the War Industries Board that the Gov- 
ernment sheuld protect the investment 
of these people, so that they should get 
their money back, and so bring about the 
transition from a condition of scarcity 
to a condition of abundance, and from 
a period of high prices to a period of 
lower prices, without serious financial 
disaster to those who embarked on large 
enterprises upon government representa- 
tions. The chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board has expressed himself em- 
phatically as strongly in favor of this 
program, and the question is only as to 
how to put it into effect. -It was be- 
lieved that this could be done through 
the Mineral Act, but the legal counsel 
of the War Industries Board was of the 
opinion that it could not be taken up 
under this act, on the ground that there 
exists at present no shortage in chromite. 
However, the Bureau of Mines has re- 
quested the opinion in this matter of 
Judge Curtis H. Lindley, of San Fran- 
cisco, and he is of the opinion that it 
is entirely within the power of the Presi- 
dent to take up the chromite question 
under this Mineral Act if he so decides. 


CUSHING COMMENTS ON COAL 
AND FUEL ADMINISTERING 
By Geo. H. CusHING 
With the war ending because nobody in 
Europe wants to take on a new fight with 
a fresh country like the United States, it 
is a little late to talk about what has been 
done in coal by adopting the right meth- 
ods. For the influence it may have on the 
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future, it might be well to record one fact. 

When the coal shortage came—long 
after America was morally at war with 
Germany but long before we admitted it 
—the coal men hit the nail on the head 
when they said: 

“The only known cure for a coal short- 
age is more coal. With prices up because 
of a coal shortage, the way to bring them 
down is to end the coal shortage by pro- 
ducing more coal.” 

It wasn’t good business for the coal men 
to give this candid advice to the nation. 
If, at heart, they were profiteers they 
might have kept their mouths shut; al- 
lowed the coal shortage to remain, and 
reaped the golden harvest to the end. 

If Mr. Peabody had been the thoroughly 
bad citizen that the politicians painted him 
as being, he would never have organized 
a committee to expedite production and 
thus end his chances for making a million 
a year and board. 

The fact is that the coal men advised a 
studied effort to produce more cocl, and 
Mr. Peabody organized a committee which 
did it. So you can draw your own con- 
clusions as to what sort of fellows they 
are. The record says they were good citi- 
zens but bad business men. In that, at 
least, they were consistent as a record 
of the coal industry for 100 years will 
prove. They made this country rich on 
cheap power made from cheap coal. Yet, 
the rich country is the only monument 
they have ever been able to leave. Most 
of them were buried without headstones 
because the granite man insisted upon cash 
and would not take a coal mine as security 
for the slab. 

But that is wandering. The cure for a 
coal shortage was more coal. It took the 
Fuel Administration nine months to learn 
whet even a dull boy in school will get 
before the morning recess. Then the 
whole thing dawned upon Washington like 
an inspiration. It appointed a committee. 

Meanwhile the country suffered the tor- 
tures of those who pass into purgatory 
with no one left behind to speak an influ- 
ential word to the priest. 

Now the record stands thus: From 
1918, to November 1, 1918, the 
increase in coal production has been 34,- 
000,000 tons over the record of 1917. 

But, from July 1, 1918, to November 1, 
1918, the production increased 24.000,000 tons. 

That is, in six months without a produc- 
tion committee. the output increased 10,- 
000.000 tons. In four months following. 
with a nroduction committee output increased 
24,000,000 tons. 

Mr. James B. Neale. the head of the pro- 
duction committee, did in four months 


what the whole Fuel Administration—in- 
cluding Mr. Noyes with his saving a 
“million tons a minute” by new schemes 
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—had been unable to do in ten; he ended the 
coal shortage in America, war or no war. 
The reason for this statement at this time 
is apparent. The coal market is soit. lf 
peace comes it will be mushy. Those who 
speak without figures will say that the 
war ended the coal shortage. The figures 
prove that Mr. Neale did it. 

Incidentally, the people helped some. 
They took in coal in summer, which they 
had never done. The fact is that some 
cities—Philadelphia is an example—did 65 
per cent of their retail coal business in the 
summer months. The retail business for 
this year has been done. This is going to 
teach the coal men something—principally 
that the time to sell watermelons is in 
summer and the time to sell domestic coal is 
in the winter. Some coal men have been 
pleading for years for an equal monthly 
production of coal. They, somehow, imag- 
ined that this would steady the market 
and increase the consumption. The fact which 
is now brought out is that all it will do 
will be to make the coal business as un- 
profitable twelve months in the year as 
in normal times it is in the off season. As 
a practical matter of fact, the retailers 
are now out of business until this time 
next fall. They will have a year to reflect 
on equal monthly installments in the coal 
business—and to eat up the fat they have 
accumulated since 1916. 

Speaking of the Fuel Administration, 
one always thinks of the fertile Mr. Noyes 
(P. B. Noyes, sometimes called “Pretty 
3ig” Noyes). In the same week that the 
President read the Republican congress- 
men ont of the Society of the Patriotic 
Sons of America, Mr. Noyes quit Mr. Gar- 
field’s right hand to go on a stumping tour 
of New York State in the interest of the 
Democratic Party. 

Practical professional politics got pretty 
close to the coal trade in those two events. 
Especially is this true when there is added 
the fact that the Subcommittee on Manu- 
factures of the United States Senate de- 
cided to reopen its inquiry into the coal 
case. The avowed purpose of the latter 
movement sounds just a little strange at 
a distance of a thousand miles from Wash- 
ington. The onen accus*tion is that the 
Fuel Administration is being run by the 
coal men. At the same time, it is admitted 
that those coal men got out the coal which 
ended the shortage and started coal prices 
tumbling. all over the nation. 

One wonders whether the Senate Com- 
mittee has became so accustomed to the 
coal shortage it will feel lonesome without 
it, and wants to nut the old cang hack in 
power, over behind the New Interior 
Building, so that we may again feel com- 
fortable with a coal shortage in our midst. 

Or. is the Senate Committee merely work- 
ing for the circulation denartment of the 
New York World by allowing that sprightly 
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organ to say that it has enough power in the 
Senate to start an investigation of coal. 

Changing the subject again, slightly, one 
feels impeiled to say a good word for the 
Fuel Administration. Its maternal instinct 
is strongly developed. It reminds one— 
with reversed English—of a woman in 
Kenilworth, Ill. She is blessed with a son 
and encumbered with a husband. Really, 
the only thing against the husband, as far 
as she is concerned, is that he has per- 
sisted for years in working for a large 
corporation. His job is steady—perhaps 
too steady at times. His prospects depend 
entirely on the age of his superiors or a 
fortunate visit to them of the influenza and 
pneumonia running in double: harness. 

The boy is a different sort. He has spirit, 
imagination and ingenuity. He has a 
chance to win if he gets a broad running 
start. The woman’s trouble is summed up 


“If my husband has to wait for some one 
to die to win in a big corporation and if 
that big corporation has only a small share 
of the total business in its line, what 
chance will my son have if the Government 
takes over everything? It would take an 
earthquake, black cholera, bubonic plague 
and yellow fever to put the boy in a posi- 
tion where he could support a family.” 

The Fuel Administration looks at this 
same picture from the other side. It says: 

“We have coaxed the retailers to buy 
coal. They did. Now the war is ending. 
They bought it at a high price. The price 
is going down. They will lose money. 

“Also, the steam users have bought coal. 
They likewise will lose money. Perhaps 
we had better hang on to our job until 
we can make good.” 

That is either the maternal instinct, or 
the Fuel Administration likes the job of 
running coal. Having interfered with the 
law of supply and demand in the clouds, 
it wants to try to do the same thing in 
the subway. They will probably find that 
the people are romantically interested in 
aviation but not at all in the habits of 
angleworms and moles. 

In this ambition, the Fuel Administra- 
tion is not lonesome. There are many 
permanent boards in Washington which 
would cherish the opportunity to become 
the residuary legatee of the Fuel Admin- 
istration. There is the cherished, but in- 
nocuous Department of Commerce, for 
example. 

Two vears ago, it might have saved all 
the political outbreak over coal if it had 
invited the coal men and the railroad men 
to work together with it to get more coal. 

A year ago it might have undertaken to 
collect information abot coal nroduction 
costs and saved the annoyance of that long 
dehate over coal prices. 

This summer. it might have sunnlied data 
on the cost of living in the coal fields and 
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ended a disgraceful dispute over that sub- 
ject as a basis for the wages of miners. It 
did nothing of the sort. Evidently too 
much work was involved. 

Now, however, when the work has all 
been done, it wants to assume the function 
of continuing the zones on coal and the 
matter of allocation. 

The Bureau of Mines would like to take 
over the fuel conservation department of 
the Fuel Administration. There is some 
justification for that since it is scientific 
work and since the bureau is that sort of 
an organization. 

What the ambitions of the Federal Trade 
Commision are has not been told. Maybe 
that bureau is in the same position as the 
gentleman who was returning home late 
one night and was resting against the pro- 
verbial lamp post, when a friend across 
the street called to him to “come on over.” 

“Come here yourself,” was the reply. “I’m 
having trouble to stay where I am.” 

One little fact is coal will, perhaps, 
throw some additional light on the obvious 
truth that this has been a war of transpor- 
tation facilities. 

A month or so ago, General Pershing 
cabled to the United States that he wanted 
900,000 tons of coal a month until further 
notice. The coal was here to be shipped. 
but there were no ships that could be 
spared to carry it over. 

This last week, the rerort comes that 
rather than spare the ships, England is 
undertaking to supply the American Fxne- 
ditionary Force with 600,009 tons a month. 
To do it England will use no coal to heat 
railway stations or cars this winter and 


will effect other home economies. And 
this with an abtindance of coal in the 
United States. It has been truly a war 


of transnortation facilities: The fotlure of 
the submarine was the destruction of Germany. 


BUREAU OF MINES URGES THAT 
CRUDE OIL SUPPLY BE INCREASED 


The Bureau of Mines has submitted, along 
with much other data, the following infor- 
mation in response to S. Res. 301, which reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Bureau of Mines be 
directed to send to the Senate any information 
in their possession in regard to the produc- 
tion and consumption of crude petroleum and 
other mineral oils in this country, and the 
amount required for export and the esti- 
mated stocks on hand at the present time.” 

Statistics on the production and consumn- 
tion of crude petrolenm are collected by the 
United States Geological Survey, whereas the 
Bureau of Mines collects reports on the 
monthly production and stocks on hand of 
petroleum products. Such statistics, unfortu- 
nately, are not available prior to January, 
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1917, and estimates must suffice for August 
of this year. 

The bureau’s method of determining the 
production and the storage of refined products 
is by requesting the refiners of the country 
to submit individual reports each month. 
These reports show the amount of crude oil 
run to the stills, the partly refined oils, rerun, 
and the casing-head gasoline used for blend- 
ing purposes. In addition, the monthly out- 
put and the stocks on hand of the following 
products are given: Gasoline, kerosene, gas 
and fuel oils. lubricating oils, paraffin wax, 
— coke, asphaltum, and miscellaneous 
oils. 

The increase in the consumption of crude 
oil by refineries is as follows: 


Barrels. 
Daily average 1917 863,374 
Daily average first seven months 1918 874,964 


Daily average of July, 1918.......... ~ 940,991 
Jncrense 1997. 77,617 


The following tabulation shows the changes 
in stocks of the principal refined products, 
excepting gasoline, from January 1 to August 


Kerosene, barrels..... 127,744 (decrease) 


Gas and_ fuel oils, 

737 882 (decrease) 
Lubricating oils, barrels 171.878 (decrease) 
Paraffine wax, pounds 21,790,190 (decrease) 


Consumption of gasoline is seasonal; that 
is, the demand is greater during the summer 
months, when motoring is in vogue, whereas 
during the bad weather of the winter months 
consumption falls off greatly. Just the oppo- 
site is true with the amount of gasoline stored. 
For instance, during the summer months of 
1917 storage was at a minimum and the 
maximum was reached at the end of March, 
1918. 

Statistics are not available for the consump- 
tion, production, and stocks of gasoline for 
the month of August, but it is estimated that 
the consumption will about equal that of July, 
so that the stocks on hand at the end of 
August, 1918, probably were between 6,000,000 
and 7,000000 barrels. 

In normal times such a discrepancy between 
production and consumption during the sum- 
mer months would need cause no undue con- 
sternation for sufficient gasoline would be 
stored during the winter months to more than 
overbalance the heavv summer demand. At 
the present time, however, conditions are ab- 
normal, and it is very difficult to forccast 
the future. The domestic demand for gaso- 
line during the coming winter will likelv be 
greatly reduced because of the falling off in 
automobile production and the necessity of 
economy among the people. On the other 
hand, our war demand for gasoline, both at 
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home and abroad, probably will be tremendous, 
especially with the advent of spring, so that 
the situation really is serious, but not so 
much because of the presént shortage as be- 
cause of the forthcoming- shortage of next 
year. We are not now producing enough 
crude oil to supply ‘our refineries; gasoline 
stocks have been reduced to a two or three 
weeks’ supply, and although the present situa- 
tion has been well taken care of by the Fuel 
Administration, we are facing a tremendous 
demand next spring, and a demand as inflexi- 
ble as it is great, for we must have adequate 
supplies of gasoline for our overseas forces 
and for those of our allies. 

The need for conservation is apparent, and 
the American people should voluntarily forego 
the pleasure of needless automobile touring 
during these times. Such voluntarily conser- 
vation now may prevent the necessity of more 
serious action later. Furthermore, every step 
should be taken by the people and by their 
representatives not only to conserve our pres- 
ent supply of gasoline but also, if possible, to 
increase our future supply and the supply 
of the crude oil from which gasoline is made. 


INCREASED STORAGE AUTHORIZED 
BY FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


Increased storage of bituminous coal by 
consumers was authorized October 17 in regu- 
lations i$sued by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

All classes of consumers, exc-pt Class 1, 
as defined by the War Industries Buard, were 
authorized to increase their reserve stocks, 
and those heretofore not on the vreference 
list were authorized to lay in additional re- 
serve supplies. Consumers in Class 2 may 
store their coal up to the limits now imposed 
on Class 1. Consumers heretofore in Class 
3 will receive the facilities heretofore accorded 
to Class 2, and consumers in Class 4 have 
been allotted the opnortunities heretofore 
reserved for Class 3. Consumers on the pref- 
erence list are allowed the stocks formerly 
permitted Class 4 concerns. 

The regulations, it was annonced, will 
stand until further notice, and it was stated 
that, under them, an opportunitv is afforded 
every industrial consumer for laving in at 
this time some reserve supply of bituminous 
coal. 

Regulations in detail are as follows: 


CONSUMERS IN CLASSES 1 AND 2 


Maine. 135 days; Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Northern New York, 105 
days; Connecticut. Rhode Island. Southwest- 
ern New York, 90 days; Southeastern New 
York and New Jersey, 60 davs; Delaware. 
Fastern Pennsylvania. Maryland. District of 
Columbia, Virginia. North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Western Ohio, 
45 days; Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
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ginia, Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Ohio, 35 
days; Lower Michigan 90 days. ; 


CONSUMERS IN CLASS 3 


Maine, 120 days; Massachusetts, Vermont, 


New Hampshire, Northern New York, 90 
days. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwest- 


ern New York, 75 days. 

Southeastern New York and New Jer- 
sey, 30 days. 

Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Western Ohio, 40 days. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 30 
days. 

Lower Michigan, 75 days. 


CONSUMERS IN CLASS 4 


Maine, 105 days. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Northern New York, 75 days. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 60 days. 

Southeastern New York and New Jersey, 
40 days. 

Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Florida, 
Western Ohio, 35 days. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 25 
days. 

Lower Michigan, 60 days. 


CONSUMERS NOT ON THE PREFERENCE LIST ARE 
LIMITED TO THE FOLLOWING STOCKS: 


Maine, 90 days. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Northern New York, 60 days. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 45 days. 

Southeastern New York and New Jersey. 

days. 

Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Western Ohio, 39 days. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Eastern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 20 
days. 

Lower Michigan, 45 days. 

There is no restriction on the stocks of 
screenings which may be accumulated by 
either préference or non-preference con- 
sumers; nor is there any restriction on the 
stocks of Indiana, Illinois, or western coal 
which consumers in any class may obtain. 

Supervision of the accumulation of stocks 
in accordance with these limits will be ex- 
ercised by the several state fuel adminis- 
trators, who are authorized to make ex- 
ceptions where special conditions make it 
necessary. 


| 
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NEW SULPHURIC ACID PLANTS 
TO COST OVER $3,000,009 


Two sulphuric ac:d plants are to be erected 
in Pennsylvania under the supervision of 
the Construction Division of the Army. The 
estimated cost for both plants is $3,000,000. 

One plant will be located at Emporium, 
while the other will be erected at Mt. Union. 

The Emporium plant will consist of e:ght 
units on a site which has been selected upon 
Driftwood Creek, close to the plants of the 
Aetna Explosive Company and the Emporium 
Iron Company. In the event that sufficient 
power cannot be obtained from the plant of 
the iron company, a one thousand kilowatt 
power plant will be erected. The estimated 
cost of this plant is $2,000,000. 

The Mt. Union plant will be erected adja- 
cent to the plant of the Aetna Explosive 
Company. Twenty acres of land have been 
purchased at $56 an acre. The contract has 
been awarded to the Leonard Construction 
Company. The preparation of all plans and 
specifications, in addition to the supervision 
of the work, will be under the direction of the 
Construction D:vision. 

These plants will be operated by the 
Government. 


No More Coal Distributors’ Licenses 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced that pending an investigation into 
the fact that the number of coal and coke 
distributors has increased almost 200 per 
cent in the last seven months, no additional 
licenses to distribute coal and cake will be 
issued. 

It is believed that many of those who have 
embarked in the business of distributing coal 
and coke since the adoption of the prchas- 
ing agent’s commission plan last March, cot- 
tribute neither skill, experience nor any- 
thing else of value to the distribution of 
coal and coke in a manner necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 


To Save 1,500,000 Tons of Coal 


As a war measure, effecting an annual sav- 
ing of 1,500,000 tons o fcoal, the United States 
Fuel Administration anticipates that the skip- 
stop system for street cars will be in opera- 
tion throughout the nation by September 15. 

Realizing that this is a war of steel and that 
not a single ton of raw steel can be produced 
and transported without 5 tons of coal, and 
that the production of steel for guns and am- 
munition to bring a swift and victorious end 
to the war now waits on the supply of coal to 
steel plants, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration is assured that every citizen who is a 
car user will desire to use his influence to 
effect the largest possible aggregate saving. 


WORK SUNDAYS TO OVERCOME 
LOSS OF OUTPUT FROM INFLUENZA 


“Miners of the central Pennsylvania bi- 
tuminous coal fields, numbering over 70,000; 
are coming to the aid of the Government; 
and have voted to work Sundays in an ef- 
fort to get out the regular amount of fuel 
from that district in the face of the influ- 
enza epidemic, now affecting many mines,” 
was the substance of a statement made by 
Charles O'Neill, district production man- 
ager, following the receipt of reports from 
more than 900 mines in this territory. It 
shows that the fathers and the brothers of 
the fighting men in France are going to do 
more than their duty in an effort to make 
certain the prompt and regular manufac- 
ture and shipment of supplies and muni- 
tions. 

From all parts of the district telegrams 
and telephone messages came, telling of 
Sunday work by the miners, who volun- 
teered, following the receipt of telegraphic 
requests, for such service. In those dis- 
tricts where no Sunday work was done the 
men decided to work from nine to ten 
hours, instead of eight hours, three or four 
days each week and two days with regu- 
lar hours, that the output might be in- 
creased. Mines in which the epidemic is 
prevalent worked with reduced numbers 
of miners, although several districts, nota- 
bly the Clearfield near DuBois, portions of 
Indiana, Jefferson, Clarion and Cambria, 
were obliged to suspend operations entirely 
early in the week. 

“Conditions are now becoming serious 
as a result of the reduction in tonnage 
from central Pennsylvania,” reads the state- 
ment of Mr. O'Neill. “Our coal field is the 
most important in the United States at the 
present moment. We must not falter at 
this time.” 

“For the week ended September 28 cen- 
tral Pennsylvania produced 1,396,408 tons,” 
reads the statement. “Since then we have 
been losing tonnage owing to the influenza. 
For the week ended October 5 we produced 
1,203,942 tons, or a loss of 102,430 tons, com- 
pared with the previous week; for the week 
ended October 12 we produced 1,234,337 tons, 
or a loss of 72,071 tons compared with the 
week of September 28, making a total short- 
age of 174,537 tons to October 12. 


WAGES ARE READJUSTED IN 
THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


A readjustment of wages in anthracite coal 
fields in accordance with the stabilization of 
wages in various competing industries has 
been effected. The readjustment carries a 
wage increase along lines agreed upon by 
miners and operators and effects 150,000 
miners. 
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INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC REFLECTED 
IN BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


The influenza epidemic not only cut the 
production of bituminous coal 800,000 tons 
for the week ended October 19, or 6.7 per 
cent, but reports also show that it caused 
a decrease in shipments from all fields with 
the exception of Western Pennsylvania. 

Estimates furnished to the W. S. Fuel 
Administration by the Geological Survey, 
place production at 11,523,000 net tons, 
reaching the low level of last May, as com- 
pared with 12,338,000 net tons produced 
during the week ended October 12, and, 
while below the former week’s production, 
it exceeded the figures during the corres- 
ponding week of 1917 by 1,300,000 tons, or 
12.3 per cent. The average daily produc- 
tion was estimated at 1,920,000 tons, as 
compared with 2,056,000 net tons during 
the week preceding, and as against 1,702,000 
net tons during the week of October 19, 
1917. 

The average daily production for the coal 
year to date is estimated at 1,992,000 net 
tons, which is slightly below requirements, 
and in order to make up the deficit, it is 
necessary that daily production during the 
balance of the coal year should be equiv- 
alent to 2,039,100 net tons, or 2.4 per cent 
in excess of the average daily production 
to date. 

The influenza epidemic also caused con- 
siderable loss in the anthracite fields and 
production during the week ended October 
19, estimated at 1,715,000 net tons, which 
is a decrease of 240,000 net tons, or 12.3 
per cent, compared with the week of Oc- 
tober 12. The daily average during the 
week is estimated at 286,000 net tons, as 
compared with 326,000 net tons during the 
preceding week, and as against 335,000 net 
tons during the coal year to date. The 
total production for the period of April 
1 to October 19 is estimated at 57,373 net 
tons, compared with 56,736 net tons for the 
same period last year. 

During the week ended October 12 the 
total loss by all causes from 100 per cent 
production was 18 per cent, of which car 
shortage comprised 7.9 per cent, labor 
shortage 6.3 per cent, mine disability 2.8 
per cent, and all other causes 1 per cent. 


WAR MINERALS ACT NOW IN 
FORCE—PROCLAMATION SOON 


President Wilson signed the War Min- 
erals Bill, October 4. The proclamation, 
which will assign matters of jurisdiction, 
probably will have been issued before this 
issue reaches the public. 
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ONE TON OF COAL 


Will make 20,000 cartridges. 

Will make 400 bayonets. 

Will make 250 helmets. 

Will make one-fourth ton of steel. 

Will generate 200 kilowatt hours of 
electricity. 

Will carry 15,000 soldiers in one ship 2 
miles at sea. 

Will move 50 freight cars 50 miles. 

Will build 2-ton capacity of a ship. 

Will land big shells at a given point in 
the German line for only one-half of 
a minute. 

Will keep an artillery fight going for a 
fraction of a minute, if fighting is as 
severe as at Verdun, where the 
French, in about seven months, fired 
60,000,000 shells, which means about 
1,800,000 tons of steel, or about 9,000,- 
000 tons of coal for their manufacture 
and transportation. 

Will go half way toward putting an 
American fighting man across the 
sea into France ready for business. 

Will make 1,400 to 1,500 pounds of coke 
and the following by-products: 

6,200 cubic feet of gas. 
23 pounds of amonium sulphate. 
6 gallons of tar. 
2 gallons of benzol. 
4-10 gallons toluol, for TNT. 
Drugs of many kinds. 
Disinfectants. 
Chemicals. 
Explosives. 
9,769 tons of coal will gather the 
materials and build an 8,000-ton ship. 
Every ton of coal brings peace 
nearer. 


To Push Coke Production 


W. S. Blauvelt, director of the Bureau of 
Coke, United States Fuel Administration, 
has been appointed a member of the Pro 
duction Committee, working under James 
B. Neale, Director of Production. Mr. 
Blauvelt’s special duties will be in the line 
of increasing and maintaining the produc- 
tion of coke. 

Special emphasis has been laid on the 
necessity for a large and steady coke out- 
put by the Production Committee. Coke 
production has been running about 39,000 
tons weekly below the minimum required 
for the government program, and both 
operators and coke workers have been 
asked to cooperate toward overcoming the 
deficit. Additional labor in the coke yards 
and 100 per cent efficiency on the part of 
coke workers and executives are relied 


upon to make up the shortage. 


| 
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DOMESTIC CONSUMERS HAVE 
MORE COAL THAN EVER BEFORE 


Dr. Garfield, in Formal Statement, Reviews 
the Coal Outlook for the Winter—Zone 
Plan Eliminates Cross Hauling 


The coming winter’s fuel situation as re- 
gards the people of the United States is 
outlined in a statement by Harry A. Gar- 
field, United States Fuel Administrator. 
The statement presents statistics showing 
the relative production of fuel as compared 
with previous years and the conclusions 
warranted from these figures. Among its 
findings are the following: 

The nation’s fuel supplies, assembled in 
preparation for an unusually severe winter 
are adequate, and well distributed. 

Cont.nued full and loyal cooperation from 
the public in conservation, and from all 


producing and distributing agencies is 
necessary. 

The coal stocks on hand are greater 
than ever before; the needs also are 


greater than at any previous time. 

In coal deliveries, the fuel program to 
date of the Administration has been ex- 
ceeded through the cooperation of the pub- 
lic, the mine workers and operators, the 
Railroad Administration, the War Indus- 
tries Board and other agencies. 

More domestic coal is now in the hands 
of consumers and dealers than at the cor- 
responding period in normal years. 

By a zoning system coal has ‘been sup- 
plied throughout the country from the 
nearest available mines, eliminating cross- 
hauling and tremendously facilitating dis- 
tribution. 

For the country at large there is an ave- 
rage coal supply in stock sufficient for 
eight weeks. Points furthest from the 
mines have been supplied with the greatest 
quantities. The Upper Great Lakes dis- 
tricts, where winter cuts most deeply into 
transportation, has received the greatest 
proportionate supply, and points nearer to 
mines are now being cared for. 

Fewer mine workers than ever before 
have produced 38,000,000 tons more of coal 
in the first six months of the present coal 
year than were produced in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Had less essential industries been permit- 
ted to operate without curtailment of fuel 
supply the available stocks would have 
been seriously reduced. 

The oil and natural gas situation will 
probably be somewhat acute because of the 
steadily increasing domestic and over- 
seas demand for oil and a decrease in 
the production of natural gas. The oil 
problem is Targely 6né “of transportation. 
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The present coke supply is slightly less 
than the maximum demand of blast fur- 
naces and war industries. 

“The Fuel Administration approaches the 
winter season well organized, with stocks 
of coal on hand far in excess of the stocks 
of other years,” the report says. “We are 
ready for an unusually severe winter, but 
we are still and shall continue to be de- 
pendent upon the cooperation of the people 
of the United States in conserving fuel 
and upon the several agencies concerned 
in the production and transportation of 
fuel to enable us to carry through our 
program to the end of the year. 

“The people of the United States have 
demonstrated their willingness to make any 
sacrifice necessary, but they must be satis- 
fied that what is asked is necessary and reason- 
able. The highest testimony to democracy 
has been furnished by the way in which the 
people of the United States have met the 
requests of the Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions, even when those requests have imposed 
upon them personal inconvenience and _ sac- 
rifice.” 

The full statement is as follows: 

“By the United States Fuel Administrator, 
Harry A. Garfield. 

_As winter approaches, the people of the 
United States desire to know what they may 
expect from the Fuel Administration, and 
thev have a right to know. The experiences 
of last winter, naturally, tend to make people 
apprehensive. While it is not likely that the 
coming season will be as severe as last. the 
Fuel Administration has proceeded on the 
assumption that it might be and has made its 


plans accordingly. The following are the 
facts presented in briefest form. 
First, as to domestic fuel. Anthracite 


(hard) coal is the domestic fuel of the East. 
Hard coal all comes from Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. To prevent long hauls and unneces- 
sary use of railroad locomotives and cars for 
the transportation of coal, the countrv has 
been zoned. The Railroad and Fuel Adminis- 
trations have united in setting up the zones. 
In a general way, coal must be taken from 
the nearest fields, although certain kinds of 
coal necessary for special manufacturing pur- 
poses cannot be thus limited. The result of 
this arrangement is that people nearest (radius 
hard to define) the anthracite coal fields and 
all of the distant New England points are to 
burn hard coal. This happens not to be re- 
garded as a hardship. But even if it were, 
this rule would have to be enforced. Also, 
because of the possibility of transporting coal 
by water to upper lake ports, a considerable 
part of the northwest is supplied with anthra- 
cite, while the allotment to certain other 
states has been cut down to a fraction only 
of he normal supply, the balance being made 
up with bituminous (soft) coal. 

The program of distribution of domestic 
coal for the entire-year calls for 51-258.029 
tons” (this includes coat--for manufacturing 
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and for gas—about 5 million tons in all) 
of anthracite coal which is 2,062,323 tons more 
than were distributed during 1916. (1916 was 
the last normal year for coal distribution. It 
was, therefore, taken as the basis in making 
the allotment for 1918.) Up to the first of 
October 26, 388,151 tons had been delivered. 
(In the northwest the coal has either been 
delivered or is en route.) The following 
schedule tells the story in brief: 


Allotment 
for the year Delivered 
States. in tons. October 1. 
New England...... 10,331,000 5,537,779 
Middle Atlantic.... 31,314,754 15,246,331 
102,400 73 640 
3,481,945 1,835,398 
Northwestern ..... 2,374,000 *1,701,561 
3,602,000 1,963,700 
Export (principally 
Newfoundland and 
51,258,029 26,388,151 
Allotment ior half 


*The coal for the Northwestern district has either 
been distributed or is enroute. 


It will thus be seen that to October Ist the 
Fuel Administration had exceeded its pro- 
gram of deliveries by 759,136 tons. 

But some, dealers have found themselves 
without a supply of anthracite and this has 
inconvenienced a great many people. This 
was due to the fact that some dealers had 
moved, others had started in business this 
year, while still others, some because of 
a break in trade relations and others because 
their credit was not good, had not received 
their usual supply. This difficulty has, how- 
ever, largely been overcome, so far as com- 
munities, if not individual dealers, are con- 
cerned. 

Under the arrangement now in existence if 
any domestic consumer finds himself short of 
coal, he should apply to his local Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, giving him the name of the dealer 
to whom he has applied and the circumstances 
of his case. The local Administrator will 
present the matter to the State Fuel Admin- 


istrator who will issue the necessary direc- 
tions to the Anthracite Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

Second, as to bituminous coal. 

While anthracite is the domestic fuel of 
the east. the rest of the countrv depends 


upon bituminous coal. About 75,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal are used annually by 
domestic consumers, including apartment 
houses, but not including coal used for mak- 
ing gas and electricity. The facts as to supply 
are given below in connection with the indus- 
trial use of bituminous coal. I need say here 


only in brief that the several parts of the 
country are now well supplied with bitu- 
minous coal for domestic use, 


It must not, 
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however, be understood that domestic users 
can afford to waste either hard or soft coal. 
Rigid economy is necessary. If the instruc- 
tions issued from time to time by the Fuel 
Administration for the care of furnaces and 
the heating and ventilation of houses are fol- 
lowed, we shall come through the winter with- 
out hardship. 

Again, let me call attention to the fact 
that more domestic coal is now in the hands 
of consumers and dealers than at the corre- 
sponding period in normal years. 

Industry is chiefly dependent upon soft coal. 
Therefore, its consumption has been much 
more largely increased by the war than the 
consumption of hard coal. The following 
schedule tells the story of increased produc- 
tion of soft coal since 1913: 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE JU, §S. 


Increase over previous 


Year. Short tons. year, tons. 
1913 478,435,297 (decrease ) 
1914 422,703,970 55,731,327 
1915 442.624.426 19,920,456 
1916 502,519,682 59 895 256 
1917 551,790,563 49.270 881 
1918 600,000,000* *48 000,000 

Increase 1918 over 1913—-122,000,000 


(approx. ) 


*Estimated. 


The enormous increase for the present year 
has been made possible by cordial cooperation 
between the three agencies involved, namely, 
the mine workers and operators, the Railroad 
Administration and the Fuel Administration. 
What is our situation today? The coal year 
begins April 1st. During the first six months, 
to October Ist, we had produced 37,000,000 
tons bituminous more than we produced in 
the corresponding period last year. By pro- 
duced I mean placed in railroad cars and de- 
livered either as coal or coke. Coal is not 
produced in any commercial sense until it 
has been dug from the mine and delivered 
on board railroad cars. 

What the public wishes to know is whether 
this coal is being distributed in a way to 
meet the needs of the country and whether 
we have been far-sighted enough to stock coal 
against the winter needs. 

The important item here is how much 
coal have we managed to store up. Briefly, 
the answer is more than ever before. Tak- 
ing the country as a whole, we have in 
stock coal sufficient for eight weeks. Ob- 
viously stock piles must be greatest at 
points farthest from the mines. 

Never until the present year has an at- 
tempt been made to ascertain the stocks 
on hand. The Statistical Bureau of the 
Fuel Administration receives a weekly post- 
card report from each of the great and 
most of the small industrial plants and 
coal dealers of the country. Tens of thou- 
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sands, of small manufacturing establish- 
ments are included in the weekly returns 
of public utilities supplying them with 
power and light. Each card states the 
amount of coal on hand at the beginning 
of the week, the amount received and the 
amount used during the week and the bal- 
ance on hand at the end of the week. Over 
an average of more than ten thousand 
cards are received and tabulated daily. 
Errors and omissions are diligently fol- 
lowed up.. Final tabulation of these re- 
ports are, at the outside, only six weeks 
hehind. The following schedule tells the 
story of requirements for the year, the 
deliveries for the first six months; and 
the stocks on hand in the several States. 


Net tons. 
Total estimated requirements 
of bituminous coal—April 1 
to September 30, 1918, with- 
out allowance for conserva- 
tion or curtailment of in- 


361,730,000 
Production of bituminous coal - 

—April 1 to September 30, 


Number of weeks’ stocks of bituminous 
coal on hand, October 1, of industrial, pub- 
lic utilities and coal dealers: 


No. of 
States. Weeks. 
4 
Michigan (upper peninsula) .......... 20 
Michigan (lower peninsula) .......... 12 
4 
North Carolina 5 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island ..... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


hLWNDIVNAOA 


Note :—The upper peninsula of Michigan, 
and the States of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and, in part, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, have their winter supply 
of coal assured through the movement 
of coal to the head of the Lakes, which 
is moving forward on schedule. 

Stocks on hand for each State are re- 
ported by industries so classified as to 
enable me to know whether, for example, 
the stocks of by-product coal is sufficiently 
large to meet beyond peradventure the 
steel requirements of the War Industries 
Board. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to know that the stocks of coal for 
by-product coke ovens average four weeks, 
ranging from one week at points in the coal 
fields to fifteen weeks’ supply for by-prod- 
uct ovens at the most distant points, such 
as at Duluth and Superior. 

Although accurate statistics have never 
been taken until this year, manufacturers 
agree that never before have we had 
larger stocks of coal on hand at the be- 
ginning of winter. 

The clean coal campaign, 
relieve users of bituminous coal from the 
handicap they suffered last winter in the 
use of improperly graded or entirely un- 
prepared coal, is being rigidly prosecutes 


inaugurated to 


During the week ending October 26, thir- 
teen mines were ordered to cease shiz- 
ping. Prior to that time, eighty-six mines 


had been closed; sixty-seven because the 
producers. would not properly prepare 
their coal for shipment, and nineteen be- 
cause the coal produced was entirely un- 
usable. In addition to these mines closed, 
several hundred mines have been ordered 
to cease taking coal from poor veins. 

Since the advent of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, inspections numbering 15,369 have 
been made. The Inspection Force now 
comprises seventy-nine U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istration Inspectors and one hundred and 
six State Inspectors working in coperation 
with them. Mines under inspection by 
other governmental departments, such as 
the Pocahontas ftelds, under supervision 
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by the Navy Department, do not receive 
a duplicate inspection by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

The present supply of coke is slightly 
less than the maximum demand of blast 
furnaces and war industries. 

There are at present 405 blast furnaces 
in the United States in shape to run; 
their monthly requirements being 4,250,000. 
The blast furnaces take about 95 per cent 
of the total production of coke, this per- 
centage amounting to 4,100,000 tons. The 
real shortage at present, due to certain 
number of furnaces being “out of blast,” is 
about 75,000 tons per month. 

The war program demanding that the 
maximum number of furnaces be kept in 
operation, there has been but very slight 
accumulation of stocks. The distribution 
is being handled by telephone and tele- 
graph direct from Washington, shipments 
being diverted as necessary to put the coke 
where most imperatively demanded. The fail- 
ure to meet the maximum production require- 
ments is due not to any lack of ovens, but to 
shortage of labor at ovens and in mines hav- 
ing ovens.” 

The o'! situation is. brieflv. this: 

The oil and natural gas situation for this 
winter will probably be somewhat acute. owing 
to the decrease in production of natural gas 
as compared with last year and the expected 
increase in consumption. and in the case 
oil to the »steadily increasing domestic and 
overseas demands. 

The successful solution of the oil problem 
is largely one of transportation. tank ships 
are very scarce and existing pipelines are now 
running practically to canacity. 

Additional pipeline capacity is being built 
into the new field at Ranger, Texas, but the 
transporting of this oil from Gulf ports to 
North Atlantic ports will involve additional 
tank steamers not now easily available. 

It is essential to limit additional consump- 
tion wherever possible. pending construction 
of additional transportation facilities either in 
the form of pipelines tank ships or tank 
barges. 

Oil stocks on Sept. 1, 1917, and Sept. 1, 1918, 
were, for gasoline, kerosene gas oil and fuel 
oil as follows: 


Gasoline Gas, oil and 

Stocks. and naphthas. Kerosene. fuel oil. 
Sept. 1, 1917 6,025000 11.600.,000 11,375,000 
Sept. 1, 1918 6,000,000 9,400,000 10,500,000 
As to labor. It is a remarkable fact that 
although 38,000,000 tons more of coal, anthra- 
cite and bituminous, have been produced in 
the first six months of the present coal year than 
in the corresponding period of 1917, there 
have been fewer laborers in the field. 50,000 to 
60,000 mine workers have gone into military 
service and 50,000 to 60,000 more have left the 
mines-for-.more remunerative work in other 
fields: The response of those who have re- 
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mained to the appeals of the President and 
of the Fuel Administration and their appre- 
ciation of the fact that the mine worker is 
vitally important to the soldier in the trenches, 
accounts, in large part, for the production 
results. The mine workers have merited the 
praise just received from General Pershing 
by cable. “We soldiers know that we can 
depend upon you to do your part as we are 
doing ours.” The relation of coal and steel 
to war is new. A hundred and fifty ~ears ago 
coal and steel were relatively negligible items 
in war programs, that is, as compared with 
the soldier in the field. To bring the new 
relation home to the hundreds of thousands 
of mine workers of many nationalities and of 
varying degrees of familiarity with political 
and industrial conditions, has been no small 
task. The Labor and Production Bureaus of 
the Fuel Administration deserve the greatest 
credit for their work in this direction. 

But labor alone cannot produce coal. As 
stated above, coal is produced in a commer- 
cial sense only when it is dug out of the 
ground and loaded into cars. Coal in the mine 
or dumped on the ground at the month of 
the mine. is of as little value as Robinson 
Criusoe’s monev. It must be transnorted to 
the hin of the consumer and to the furnace 
if it is to meet the need. If the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had not met the problem of trans- 
portation. the results achieved would not have 
been nossitle. The elimination of comnetitive 
use of tracks, terminals and equipment,—in 
other words, the taking over for the period 
of the war of the competing railroad svstems 
and their operation under a single adminis- 
trative head, has contributed more largely 
thin any other single factor to the result 
obtrined 

But only of less importance was the elimi- 
nation of long hauls and cross hauls which 
constituted a waste of both motive power and 
of car tonnage. The importance of this is 
recognized when it is understood that more 
than one-third of the entire tonnage of our 
railroads, even in ordinary times, is used for 
the transportation of coal. 

From the foregoing, it may be inferred that 
the fuel situation is so well in hand that vex- 
ing economies are no longer necessary. But 
this is far from true. Had less essential 
industries been permitted to operate without 
curtailment of fuel supply, the stocks on 
hand would have been seriously reduced. We 
have been able to stock up because we have 
saved as well as because we have produced 
more coal than at any other time. In coopera- 
tion with other war administrations, especi- 
ally with the War Industries Board and the 
Food Administration, the Conservation Bu- 
reau of the Fuel Administration has made an 
estimated saving thus far of 12,700,000 tons 
of coal for the first half of the coal year, 
but as the saving each month is constantly in- 
creasing, there will be a much greater saving 
during the next six months, which includes 
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the winter, so that it expects, during the entire 
year, to be able to report a saving of 30,000,000 
tons. 

The Fuel Administration approaches the 
winter season well organized, with stocks of 
coal on hand far in excess of the stocks of 
other years, the report says. We are ready 
for an unusually severe winter, but we are 
still and shall continue to be dependent upon 
the cooperation of the people of the United 
States in conserving fuel and upon the several 
agencies concerned in the production and 
transportation of fuel to enable us to carry 
through our program to the end of the year. 

The people of the United States have dem- 
onstrated their willingness to make and sacri- 
fice necessary, but they must be satisfied that 
what is asked is necessary and reasonable. The 
highest testimony to democracy has been fur- 
nished by the way in which the people of the 
United States have met the requests of the 
Food and Fuel Administrations, even when 
those requests have imposed upon them per- 
sonal inconvenience and sacrifice. 


New Fuel Administrator for South Carolina 


B. E. Geer, of Greenville, deputy fuel ad- 
ministrator for Sonth Carolina, has been 
appointed by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, H. A. Garfield, fuel adminis- 
trator for that state, to succeed B. B. Gos- 
sett, who resigned recently to accept a 
commission as captain in the chemical war- 
fare branch of the Army. Mr. Gossett had 
delayed going into the Army for some time 
at the request of the Fuel Administration. 

Mr. Geer, who is about 45 years of age, 
was for many years head of the department 
of English at Furman University. For the 
last few years he has been actively and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton goods, and at the same time has 
held the office of treasurer of Furman. Mr. 
Gossett was very warm in his endorsement 
of Mr. Geer as his successor as fuel ad- 
ministrator. 

The Fuel Administration’s office will be 
moved to Greenville after November 1. 


Exportation of Second Hand Iron or Steel 
Articles 


The War Trade Board announces, in a 
new ruling (W. T. B. R. 290), that on and 
after November 1, 1918, all applicants for 
licenses to export second-hand articles 
composed of iron or steel will be required 
to state on Form X that the commodity 
to be exported is “second-hand.” Failure 
on the part of the applicant to describe 
second-hand material as such will be re- 
garded as an inaccurate description of the 
goods and the applicant will be subject to 
the prescribed penalty therefor. 
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SIX MONTHS’ FIGURES SHOW 
BIG INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


Evidence of the efficiency with which 
coal miners and operators responded to 
America’s call for more coal as a war 
requisite is contained in a statement of the 
United States Fuel Administration, giving 
the revised coal production figures for the 
first six months of the statistical coal years 
1916, 1917 and 1918. The coal year begins 
April 1. From April 1, 1918, to September 
30 the bituminous mines of the country 
produced 312,282,414 tons, by far the largest 
output for six months in history. 

The output of bituminous coal for the 
first six months of this coal year was an 
increase of 79,200,848 tons as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1916—the year 
before the United States entered the war. 
That is an added output of approximately 
34 per cent, figured on the basis of 233,- 
081,566 tons for the period April to October 
of 1916. The increased production this 
year, compared with the first six months of 
1917, was 37,745,242 tons, or 137-10 per cent. 
The greatest enlargement of ou_put was 
achieved in the months of July, August and 
September, this year, indicating that there 
is a steadily rising tide in the win-the-war 
fuel. The rate of increase for those months 
was 174-10 per cent over 1917. 

Supply even now is not sufficient to meet 
all domestic and war requirements. The 
coal needed for the first six months of 1918 
was 11,703,586 tons more than was sent to 
the surface. It is pointed out also that the 
need for continued careful conservation of 
fuel is still urgent. Demand for American 
coal will be exiremely heavy for a long 
period to come. The reconstruction work 
in France, Belgium and Serbia—work to 
repair the ravages of the Hun invaders— 
will call for enormous quantities of coal, a 
great part of which must be supplied by 
American mines. 


Gold Report About Ready 


A committee consisting of Hennen Jen- 
nings (chairman), J. H. Mackenzie and 
Charles Janin, of the Bureau of Mines, and 
H. D. McCaskey and F. L. Ransome, of the 
Geological Survey, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make a thorough 
study of the gold mining situation in the 
United States in relation to the increased 
cost of gold mining operations and the de- 
creased output of gold, and to consider 
different measures that have been pro- 
posed for the relief of the industry and for 
the stimulation of gold production, is about 
to report. 
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SENATOR KEARNS VICTIM OF 
APOPLEXY FOLLOWING ACCIDENT 


Former United States Senator Thomas 
Kearns, who was a director of the Utah 
Chapter, American Mining Congress, since 
its organization, died at his home in Salt 
Lake, October 18. About a week before 
his death, Senator Kearns was struck by 
an automobile which fractured a bone in his 
leg and bruised him considerably. He vis- 
ited his office the following day, but the 
next morning suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
from which he did not recover. 

Senator Kearns had been a conspicuous 
figure in the mining world for many years 
and was also prominent in political life 
and as a philanthropist. 

He was born 56 years ago in Ontario, 
Canada. When 10 years old he went with 
his parents to Nebraska, where he worked 
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on.a farm for several years. He then went 
to the Black Hills and worked as a miner 
in the Homestake Mine until 21 years of 
age, when he came to Utah and obtained 
employment as a miner in the Ontario Mine 
at Park City. In addition to working his full 
shifts in the Ontario, he prospected con- 
stantly and learned all he could about min- 
ing. He went through seven years of un- 
successful prospecting, but fortune finally 
smiled on him through the Mayflower Mine 
of which he was one of the owners. Later 
he became one of the owners of the famous 
Silver King, now known as the Silver King 
Coalition, of which he was vice-president 
and general manager at the time of his 
death. 

He was elected United States Senator 
to fill a vacancy in 1901 and served four 
years. 

His mining and other operations made 
him very wealthy. He invested heavily in 
other western enterprises, including real 
estate, farms, ranches, etc., and was a di- 
rector of two Utah banks and a director 
of the Salt Lake Route Railroad. He was 
also half owner of the Salt Lake Tribune 
and was the owner of the Kearns Building 
in Salt Lake City. His residence at Salt 
Lake is one of the finest in the west. 
Among his philanthropies the best known 
is the Kearns St. Ann’s Orphanage, founded 
by Senator and Mrs. Kearns many years 
ago. 

Senator Kearns felt keenly the recent loss 
of his warm friend and business associate, 
David Keith, who died within the last year. 
They were co-owners in many important 
enterprises and had been closely 
ciated for a generation. 

Besides his widow, Senator Kearns left 
three children, Lieut. Thomas Kearns, Jr.. 
of the aviation service; Edmund J. Kearns 
and Miss Helen Kearns. 


asso- 


FIFTY PER CENT COPPER CONCEN- 
TRATES NOW MAY BE IMPORTED 


The ruling of the War Trade Board (No. 
211) affecting the importation of copper ore 
has been so far modified by a new ruling 
(W. T. B. R. 249) as to permit the importa- 
tion of copper concentrates containing 50 
per cent or over of copper from non-enemy 
countries, instead of 60 per cent or over as 
in the former, ruling. The previous restric- 
tion prohibiting the importation of ore, except 
from Cuba, Canada, or Mexico, and of copper 
concentrates containing less than 50 per cent 
of copper, except from the above countries, 
remains in force. There is no restriction 


upon the importation from any non-enemy 
country of copper matte, blister copper, or 
copper concentrates containing 50 per cent or 
more of copper. 


all 
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READJUSTMENT OF WAGES IN 


THE ANTHRACITE DISTRICT 

The Conference of National Labor adjust- 
ing agencies has authorized the following: 

Since the beginning of the war there has 
been a depletion of mine workers in the 
anthracite coal fields from 180,000 to 144,000, 
and under existing conditions, further deple- 
tion, which will seriously affect the output of 
coal, seems to be inevitable. 

This situation has grown out of the fact 
that since the anthracite wage agreement was 
entered into last December by the operators 
and mineworkers with a pledge to the Fuel 
Administration that it should continue for the 
duration of the war, events have made a 
continued performance of the obligation a real 
hardship to the mine workers. Nevertheless, 
the mine workers and operators who have 
adhered to the undertaking have patiently 
exerted their energy to maintain the output 
of coal. They regard the obligation as bind- 
ing, whatever its hardships. But considera- 
tions other than the undertaking of the men 
are involved. For time has revealed condi- 
tions that were not anticipated last winter with 
the result that there is a movement of men 
away from the mines to other war industries 
and a growing feeling of restlessness among 
the men at the mines. To continue the 
arrangement of last winter without any read- 
justment is to disregard a situation that 
threatens to interfere with the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Therefore, with a view to ascertaining all 
the facts and suggesting a remedy for the 
situation, representative anthracite operators 
and mine workers have been meeting, in 
accordance with your suggestion, -with Dr. 
Garfield and his representative of the Fuel 
Administration. They have thoroughly con- 
sidered the available figures in regard to the 
increase in the cost of living since last winter, 
and relations between wages in the anthracite 
and bituminous fields, and between anthracite 
and other war industries. As a result of these 
studies and deliberations, a plan of adjust- 
ment designed to check depletion and unrest 
in the anthracite coal fields has been sub- 
mited to this conference for our independent 
judgment and recommendation in view of the 
labor situation of the entire country. 

After careful study of the suggested plan 
of readjustment and the grounds upon which 
it is based we are convinced that the interest 
of the whole nation compels a readjustment 
of the wages in the anthracite coal fields. 

We, therefore, recommend the readjustment 
of the anthracite wage scale, as provided in 
the plan submitted to us, which establishes, in 
substance a scale of wages ranging from 42 
cents per hour for laborers outside of the mine 
to estimated average earnings for contract 
miners. of approximately $6.60 per day... This 
scale. we have found to be in line with the 
wages already established by governinental 
agencies for other industries and are con- 
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vinced that its adoption will act as a stabiliz- 
ing influence. Without such a readjustment, 
the vital needs of the country for. coal 
are jeopardized. With such readjustment 
there should be no further drains on the labor 
force of the anthracite mines and production 
should be maintained and, probably increased. 

Before reaching the conclusion that the re- 
adjustment we herein recommend is necessary 
to meet the national situation, we satisfied 
ourselves that in no other way can the neces- 
sary supply of labor be maintained or stability 
in the industry be assured. Prior to the Euro- 
pean war labor in the coal fields was largely 
recruited through immigration. Since 1914 
this flow has entirely ceased. Therefore, 
especially in view of the increased need of 
coal by the country, it is essential that the 
resident labor supply of the region be re- 
tained by the anthracite industry. The mine 
workers are fully alive to the country’s r 
for production and their organizations have 
carried on an intensive campaign for output. 
The efficiency of the workers is attested by 
the fact that, although depleted by 36,000 since 
the war, the production of coal has been main- 
tained. It is gratifying to know that the mine 
workers have generously given up for the 
period of the war the observance of religious 
and other holidays in order to continue at 
work. 

_One general aspect of the anthracite situa- 
tion was made clear in our meetings, which 
we deem very pertinent for the consideration 
of the Fuel Administration. It annears that 
there is lacking the basis for scientific knowl- 
edge in regard to some of the underlying facts 
of the industry, upon which issues as to wages 
and output must finally be decided. There- 
fore, representatives of the mine workers. 
as well as of the operators urged upon us 
that stens should at once be taken whereby 
systematic and authoritative information will 
be had, for the future, in regard to such 
fundamental questions as comparative earn- 
ings, labor turnover, continuity of emnlovment 
and sufficiency of outont. It was agreed that 
we must create conditions which will assure 
greater continuity of emplovmert. greater 
regularitv of work, greater quantity of out- 
put, at the same time that we fullv observe 
all those safeeuards which should protect the 
workers in this hazardous industry. In a 
word. the conditions of the industry must be 
stabilized. Therefore, the attitude of mind 
of those in the industry in regard to those 
conditions must be organized. As a necessary 
prerequisite we must have that basis of knowl- 
edge upon which alone we can act wisely and 
with justice. 

Those represented were: Felix Frank- 
furter, chairman, representing the Secretary 
of Labor; from Emergency Construction 
Wage Commission—John R. Alpine, Joseph 
H. Alexander, Colonel Q. M. C.; from Fuel 
\dministration—Rembrandt Peale, P.  B. 
Noyes; from Labor Department, Division of 
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Mediation and Conciliation, John B. Lennon; 
from National Adjustment Commission, Rob- 
ert P. Bass; from National Harness and Sad- 
dlery Adjustment Commission—Samuel J. 
Rosensoh, Major, J.A.G., U. S. A., office of 
Secretary of War; W. E. Bryan; from Navy 
Department—Albert L. Norton, Commander 
U. S. Navy; from Railroad Administration 
—W. T. Tyler (except as to the semi- 
annual revision to meet changes in cost of 
living to which the Railroad Administra- 
tion object); from Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board—A. J. Berres, V. Everit 
Macy; from War Department—F. W. Tully, 
Major Ordnance. Detailed to office of Sec- 
retary of War. 


WAR LABOR BOARD MAKES 
AWARD IN GENERAL ELECTRIC CASE 


In the controversy between the em- 
ployees and the General Electric Company, 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, the National War 
Labor Board reached a unanimous conclu- 
sion. The Board ordered the reinstate- 
ment of twelve of the employees who had 
been dismissed before the strike, on the 
ground that the dismissal was due to a 
discrimination against the union. The 
Board sustained the discharge of White 
and Peterson, who were dismissed after 
the strike because of insubordination and 
breach of discipline. Three of the men re- 
instated, the Board had to admonish, due 
to evidence of insubordination that in their 
return they should conduct themselves with 
great caution and not regard themselves 
as favored by reason of reinstatement. 

The Board directed that a system of col- 
lective bargaining and shop committees 
should be forthwith put into operation; 
that if the committees thus selected could 
not agree, the question should be taken 
up by an examiner reaching the Board by 
appeal for its ultimate decision. 

The Board recommended the adoption 
of the Schenectady system of hours and 
wages insofar as applicable to the Lynn 
locality. The changes in pay are to be 
retroactive to the 17th of July. 

Following is the award: 

In the case of the Employees vs. the 
General Electirc Company, Lynn, Mass., 
the National War Labor Board orders: 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


1. That there be elected forthwith shop 
committees, in conformity with a plan ap- 
proved by the Board. 

2. That the Secretary of the National 
War Labor Board shall appoint an Exami- 
ner who shall supervise and conduct these 
elections. 

3. That a General Committee shall be 
created, consisting of three members to 
represent the workers and three members 
to represent the employers. The members 
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of the General Committee representing the 
workers shall be selected by the members 
of the shop committees acting jointly, un- 
der supervision of the Examiner. 

4. That the employers shall forthwith se- 
lect their representatives to meet with the 
representatives of the workers on the shop 
committees, and the General Committee. 

WAGES 

5. Within five days after their selection, 
the representatives of the workers and 
employers on each shop committee shall 
meet for the purpose of adjusting all dis- 
putes and matters of controversy in this 
case which affect the wages of the shop 
represented by said committee. 

The Board suggests that in the adjust- 
ment of these wages they should be made 
comparable with those awarded by the 
Board in the Schenectady case. 

Failure to reach a decision on any mat- 
ters coming before the Shop Committee 
within forty-five days from the time the 
matter was first taken up, it shall be re- 
ferred to the General Committee for ad- 
judication. In the event of failure of this 
Committee to reach a decision, the matter 
shall be referred to the Examiner of the 
National War Labor Board, who shall 
promptly report the matter to the National 
War Labor Board for decision. 

6. Within five days after its selection. 
the said General Committee shall meet for 
the purpose of adjusting 

(a) All matters referred from the shop 
of departmental committees; and 

(b) All matters in controversy in this 
case which affect wage conditions of the 
plant as a whole, but which have not been 
settled through the medium of the Shop 
Committees. 

7. In any case where there is doubt of 
dispute between Shop Committees and the 
General Committee as to original jurisdic- 
tion of matters to be adjusted, the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction shall be decided promply 
by the Examiner of the National War La- 
bor Board. 

RETROACTIVE PAY 


8. Wage increases made in accordance 
with the provisions of this award shall 
be retroactive to July 17 1,918, and the com- 
pany shall be given until December Ist, 
1918, to make such retroactive payment. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


9. The Board decrees that the hours of 
labor shall be the same as at Schenectady. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION 

The right of the workers to organize in 
trade unions and _ bargain collectively 
through a chosen representative is recog- 
nized and affirmed. This right shall not be 
denied, abridged, or interfered with by 
the employer in any manner whatsoever. 
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10. That Leslie Taylor, Joseph Glassett, 
John J. Kerivan, James Hanson, John J. 
Connolly, Edwin Murch, Herbert Pogson, 
Rufus Hartley, Walter Putnam, Raymond 
Shattuck and Arthur E. Clark shall be re- 
instated in their employment at the same 
jobs, or work of similiar nature to that 
which each was doing when dismissed, at 
rates of pay not less than each was then 
receiving, nor less than the rate estab- 
lished for the work upon which each is 
re-employed (plus any increases which 
such work may receive under the terms 
of this award without loss or seniority rat- 
ing or bonsues and with pay for all time 
lost by reason of dismissal, minus amount, 
if any, of intervening earnings). Such re- 
employment by the company shall be de- 
pendent upon each employe presenting 
himself to the company within five days 
after the receipt of this award by the 
parties to the case. 

11. That the reinstatement of John F. 
Peterson and William H. White is not or- 
dered, as they did, for the reason that 
they not only ordered the employes to 
cease work, but directed them not to leave 
the shop, but to sit in their seats and do 
nothing, while at the same time the fore- 
man was directing them to continue work 
or leave the shop. These men apparently 
had good records up to the time of this 
occurrence, and this action by the Board 
should not, therefore, prejudice their future 
opportunities for employment. 

12. With reference to Leslie Taylor, 
James Hanson and Edward Murch, whose 
reinstatement we adjudge, the Board has 
been in some doubt; but to reach a unani- 
mous conclusion, their names have been 
included in the list to be reinstated, with 
a warning to these men that the evidence 
of their insubordination has been such that 
they should be duly cautioned and not as- 
sume by their reinstatement that they oc- 
cupy a favored position by reason of the 
order. 


ADMINISTRATION OF AWARD 


13. The Secretary of the National War 
Labor Board shall assign an Examiner to 
supervise the execution of this award. 
Should a controversy arise in respect to 
the interpretation of the award, an ap- 
peal may be made to the Board, and shall 
operate as a stay, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the rule of the Board. 


PERIOD OF AWARD 


14. This award shall be in effect for the 
period of the war; provided, that on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1919, and at periods of six months’ 
intervals thereafter, either party may re- 
open the case before the National War 
Labor Board for such readjustment as 
changed conditions may render necessary. 


GASOLINE STOVE MAKING STOPPED 
AS CONSERVATION MEASURE 


Discontinuance of the manufacture at this 
time of gasoline stoves, because of the 
heavy war and industrial uses of gasoline, 
is advised by the War Industries Board. 

The Priorities Division, in granting prior- 
ity to the oil and gasoline heating and cook- 
ing devices and appliances industry, re- 
quires a pledge of the manufacturers to re- 
duce consumption of iron, steel, brass, cop- 
per and aluminum used in the manufacture 
of their products to a basis of not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of six-twelfths of the 1917 
consumption. 

In reference to the discontinuance of the 
manufacture of gasoline stoves when pres- 
ent stocks are exhausted, the Priorities Di- 
vision says: 

“The war and industrial uses for gasoline 
are so heavy at this time that it is advisable 
to ask you to discontinue the manufacture 
of gasoline stoves during the present emer- 
gency and use the materials which are ordi- 
narily applied to the manufacture of such 
products to the manufacture of gas heating 
and cooking devices and appliances. This 
will not be construed as interfering with 
your working up materials on hand which 
are suitable only for the manufacture of 
gasoline stoves. It may be that the lines 
of some of your manufacturers contain sub- 
stantially no other products than gasoline 
stoves. The shutting down of the plants 
of such manufacturers is to be avoided if 
possible, but such manufacturers are urged 
to get into war or other important produc- 
tion, so that they may lay as little burden 
as possible upon the gasoline supply. Until 
their resources can be converted to the 
manufacture of such new products they 
may continue to make gasoline stoves 
within 50 per cent limitation, but they are 
urged to keep their production of stoves as 
low as possible.” 


New Bureau of Prices Head 


Harry A. Garfield, United States Fuel 
Administrator, has announced the appoint- 
ment of W. D. Tyler as acting director of 
the Bureau of Prices of the Fuel Admin- 
istration, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of E. Q. Trowbridge, who re- 
ceived a commission as captain in the gas 
and flame division of the Chemical War- 
fare Corps of the United States Army, and 
left recently for Camp Humphrey, Va., to 
train. 

Mr. Tyler comes to the Fuel Administra- 
tion with thirty years’ experience in the 
coal business. His experience was gained 
in the Pocahontas fields of southern West 
Virginia and southwestern Virginia, where 
he spent seventeen years in mining and real 
estate work. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY RULING 
UPHELD ON REHEARING 
court’ of North =f of the Supreme 
Court of North Car umpire for the 
1 War Labor Boar a in the case of the 
management of the 


Company, has 
denie: Walter Drew, counsel 
for the rehearing of the deci- 
sion of 18, applying the eight- 
h r the I lan t. The 
decisior of any employee 
more t eight hours in any one day, except 

and provides that an 


nly when a committee, 
ly of emplover and em- 
it to exist. 7 is 


lidi or 


to rehear the decisions of 
filed 16th September, 
nd urged is that the 
not been actually 


the argument on both sides presented the 
i¢ whether the agreement, if adopted, 


would mean an actual eight-hour day, or a 
basic eight-hour dav. If it was the former it 
ceptable to the plaintiffs. the emplovees. 
If it me ant the latter. it would be accepted by 
the defendant company and imposed upon the 
workers 

The cast thoroughly argn ned by 
force and abil 
were clearly 
board and the umpire 


was 
great 


points at issne 


and the 
ul by the 
Upon hearing the case, 


the « 1 an actual eight-hour day 


was that 
> adopted. and as a protection against 
ym emergencies’ it was 
ung should be held an 
‘lared by three 
onsist of two 


ected by the employers 


ordered 


emergency 


votes ona joint 
members to be sel 
and two by the em 


Qn a tull and careful review of the arg 
then made and the anestions presented 
dV retition to rehear. the oninion and 1! 
award heretofore made are in every respect 
onfirmed 
Soon after this « 
board had been 
rence it the great United State 
Corporation, with 300,000 employees 
eight hour law and other con 


d the 


doing the sam By reason of it 


ION and decision ot 


rendered, and. possibly ! 


position as a great financial and progressive 


institution, the 


action of the United State 
Steel ] 


Corporation marks a distinct advance 


toward the 
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appointed by the employers and employees as 
stated in the award in this case. 

“Long since, Mr. Henry Ford, another pro- 
gressive and successful employer of large 
bodies of men, adopted voluntarily the eight- 
hour day, which ts the end toward which 
Industry is inevitably and irresistibly moving, 
by reason of it being justice to the employees 
and no less to the real interests of the em- 
plovers and managers of our great industries.” 

The motion to rehear is over-ruled. 


MUCH FUEL OIL WASTED, SAYS 
THE BUREAU OF MINES 


Fuel —— to operate the railroads of 
the United States for one month is being ab- 
solutely wasted every year by the users of fuel 
oil. 

Five for all the 

Navy and 


times the fuel necessary 


Federal Government, including its 


dy is being thrown away by these same 
users of fuel oil. 

The fe el being squandered, and recklessly. 
too, by these same fuel oil users is approxi- 


mately the entire output of coal for the 
State of Colorado in one year’s time. 
These are the startling conclusions that 


have been drawn by experts of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, who have 
been cooperating with the Fuel Administration 
in a general survey of the use of fuel oil for 
power purposes in the United States. They 
find that last year 160000000 barrels of fuel 
used and that 40,000,000 barrels, or 


1 
Ol were 


one-fourth of the entire amount was wasted 
and might have been saved by more intelli 
vent operation of plants and proper firing 


This represents a useless expenditure of $140, 
000,000 a year, or enough money to pay some 


of the country’s important war bills, the fuel 
il selling at about $3.50 a barrel. The ex 
perts also say that this wastage is doubly 


ial time because of the 
need of fuel oil for the ships of the 
nd f essential war 
lare that the 
ost each 


f 10.000.000 tons of 


urgeiit 
Nav) 
Fur 
barrels 
equivalent 


purposes 
40,000,000 
year is the 


coal. 


Wit rT tuation confronting the coun 

1 both the Bureau of Mines and the Fuel 

! trati have sent into those parts of 

the « try where fuel oil is extensively used 

er f engineers who have been visit 

ng the plants and endeavoring to demonstrate 

the me where losses occur and showing 

} W be stopped As one result of 

‘ é tion a handbook for boiler-plant 

ve engineers in the efficient use 

f oil fuel has been issued by the Bureau of 

M F viving instructions to all those whe 

ve oil burning plants Van H. Manning 

Dire of the Bureau of Mines, has ordered 

hat a copy of these instructions be forwarded 
known plants using fuel oil 

J | e alwa been aware that the United 


lark’s de e co any’s 
the pany 
Wie "The hie 
sdanted } the nartiec 
t is true. it was a proposed agreement. but a 
ertime 
| 
r esper y t there 
ihe pyr ot the 
here be no ey 
a tiie ae tie er 
1 ( t 7 ‘ 
eq by a ma ty al 
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States, ase through her great richness 
of resources, is one of the most wasteful of 
nations, but ‘it has taken the emergencies of 
the war to disclose with startling directness 
the colossal wastes of war- winning supplies 
that are still going on,” said Director Man- 
ning. “It is a new chapter in national proflig- 
acy to learn that in its use we are wantonly 
destroying one-fourth of our supply of fuel 
oil, to the extent of 40.000 000 barrels a year, 
while our oil operators are directing every 
available energy and millions of dollars to- 
ward indncing the earth to give up more and 
more of the precious petroleum, the most per- 
fect of existing fuels. 

“It calls for something more than criticism 
from a Federal official when we realize that 
in this greatest of world’s crises, with the 
future of the people in jeopardy, the very fuel 
which is greatly needed for our American 
Navy to drive it on to final victory, is being 
dissipated here in this country to such an 
alarming degree. It calls for immediate and 
drastic action, and with the cooperation of 
the Fuel Administration we propose to see 
that the waste is stopped.” : 


FREE USE OF NATURAL GAS 
TO BE RESTRICTED CLOSELY 


The Fuel Administration, through it Bu- 
reau of Oil Conservation, has sent letters 
to all natural gas companies in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and California, requesting that 
free consumers be limited to 200,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas per annum, and calling 
for a report of results accomplished on 
December 1. 

By free consumers is meant those users 
of natural gas who are relieved of payment 
because they have wells or pipe lines on 
their property. Up to this time the average 
consumption of free users in West Virginia 
alone has been 480,000 cubic feet per con 
sumer per year his is regarded by the 
Fuel Administration as causing a waste of 
at least 350,000 cubic feet per consumer pet 
year. 

In addition to limiting free consumers, 
the Fuel Administration further requests 
that the use of all open or flambeaux lights 
be stopped, and that all other wasteful prac 
tices by consumers be eliminated Che 
natural gas companies are informed that to 
properly carry out these requests it will 
necessary to place meters on all free con 
sumers’ service lines 

The authority to make and enforce these 
requests ts invested in the Fuel Adminis 
tration through the Presidential proclama 
tion of September 16 and by rules and regu 
lations promulgated by Fuel Administrator 
Garfield on September 24 governing li 


censees engaged in the business of import 
ing, tianutacturing, distributing and trans 


porting crude oil, 
gasoline and natural g 
In many instances boom towns in the 
gas fields have held out the inducement of 
lying it at ridicu- 


gas oil, kerosene, 


upplying free gas, or 

lously low prices t ies that would 
locate ther $ is la true of 
West Virginia, an As ‘in depriv- 
ing many dor ti of an ade- 


quate supply 


is estimated that ere 


usebold use. It 
4400. free con- 
sumers in West Virginia alone, and that 
the amount of waste om is 
1,540,000,000 cubic feet per annu 


Munitions Patent Board Named 


For the purpose j the poli- 
cies of the War Departn the Navy 
Department in patent he Secre- 
tary of War and the Se of the Navy 
have establi tne tions Patent 
Board. T rship of this board con- 
sists of Ewing, who has been 
jointly l by the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of the Navy: Max The 
len, the representative of the War Depart- 
ment, and Pickens Neagle, representing the 


Navy Department 

The Munitions Patent Board has been 
formed to consider clauses in contracts of 
the respective departments dealing with 
patents, questions as to the validity or in- 


fringement of patents and the patentability 
of inventions, quest s as to the amount 
vi compensation to be paid for patents or 
tor the use of patents, and mis- 
cellaneous questions as to which 
may arise in t two epa inter 
boar $e vere I 
time to ¢ ) 
to be tak 
rega 
tion. The action a 
apply to the Wa ) 
the tinal approva Se 
and im matters ) Navy is subject to 
the tinal approva Secretary of th 


Navy. 


Cc. E. PERSONS TO 
HANDLE PUBLICITY 


Fuel Administrat \. Garfix WAS aD 

unted C. E. Persons San Francisco, Di 

rector ot Educa . el Ad is 
tration 

Mr. Persons has C cted with the 

W este Divis \s ErTress tor 

ce Vears has 

Vis 
st of Dr. Garhe the Associ 
released A Persons tor th 
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PRICES OF ANTHRACITE IN VARIOUS CITIES 


In the October Monthly Labor Review, which will soon be published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, is given a table showing 
by cities the average retail prices of coal on January 15 and July 15 of each year, 
1913 to 1918. Prices are shown for 50 cities from which prices are secured by this bu- 
reau for food. The coal dealers in each city were asked to quote prices on the 
kinds of coal usually sold for household use. The table shows prices of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite white ash coal, both in stove size and in chestnut size, and an ave- 


rage price for each city of the several kinds of bituminous coal. 
The following table gives the prices for a few of the cities which will be shown 


in the Review. 


All prices are for a ton of 2,000 pounds, unless otherwise stated. 


Prices for Seattle are those for Zone A, which is the cheapest zone of distribution. 
Prices in the other zones range from 25 cents to $1.50 per ton additional. 


an., 1913. Jan.,1918. July,1913. July, 1918. 
Baltimore (2,240 lbs.)— 
Pa SIOVE $7.70 $9.60 $7.24 $10.45 
Pa: anthracite chestnut. 7.93 9.75 7.49 10.55 
Boston— 
Pa. anthracite chestnut................... 8.25 9.85 7.75 10.25 
Chicago— 
Pa. anthracite Chestnut 8.25 10.39 8.05 10.98 
bituminous .......... 4.97 6.67 4.65 6.48 
Cincinnati— 
Pa, anthracite 8.25 9.50 7.50 11.66 
Pa. anthracite chestnut................... 8.75 9.50 7.75 —_— 
3.50 6.10 3.38 6.73 
Detroit— 
Pa. anthracite stove.....................- 8.00 9.88 745 10.15 
Pa. anthracite chestnut. 8.25 10.08 7.65 10.52 
5.20 8.27 5.20 8.18 
New York— 
Pas StOVE. 7.07 9.06 6.66 9.30 
Fa. anthracite 7.14 9.08 6.80 9.28 
Philadelphia (2,240 Ibs.)— 
7.16 9.59 6.89 981 
Pa. anthracite chestnut............ 7.38 9.68 7.14 9.89 
St. Louis— 
Pa, anthracite stove.........:....... 8.44 10.43 7.74 11.00 
Pa. anthracite chestnut................... 8.68 10.53 7.99 11.25 
3.36 5.44 3.04 5.89 
San Francisco— 
Seattle (Zone A)— 
7.13 7.87 7.20 9.13 
Washington (2,240 lbs.)— 
Pa. anthracite stove................ 7.50 10.10 7.38 9.96 
Pa. anthracite chestnut............... 7.65 10.19 7.53 10.06 


Modifies Ruling 


The Price Fixing Committee of the War 
Industries Board has modified its ruling of 
September 26, so as to read, “The maximum 
prices for acid below 92 per cent H,SO, 
shall be figured on the price for 60° Be. 
Sulphuric acid, and above 92 per cent H,SO, 
on the basis of 66° Be. Sulphuric Acid. 


Influenza Cuts Anthracite Production 


Anthracite production for the week ended 
October 19 fell off in spite of the efforts of 
the Fuel Administration and the patriotic 
spirit of the miners and operators to in- 
crease it. The decrease, which was 191,074 


tons from that of the week ended October 
12, showed a total output of anthracite 
from the mines of 1,371,114 tons. 
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MANNING ADVISES CONGRESS 
TO PASS THE LEASING BILL 


In connection with the resolution passed 
by the Senate asking whether the enact- 
ment of S. 2,812 would help the oil situa- 
tion, the following was submitted by Van. 
H. Manning: 

Prior to September 27, 1909, public lands 
in the United States and the Territory 
tof Alaska were subject to exploration, lo- 
cation, and purchase under the placer min- 
ing laws of the United States (secs. 2,329- 
2,331, R. S.; Acts of February 11, 1897, 29 
Stat., 526, and February 12, 1903, 32 Stat., 
825). Under these laws any citizen of the 
United States or person who had declared 
his intention to become such could go upon 
the public lands and explore for oil, and 
upon discovery apply for and receive pa- 
tent as prescribed in the mining laws. Sep- 
tember 27, 1909, the President of the United 
States withdrew from exploration, location, 
and entry large areas of public lands known 
or believed to contain valuable deposits of 
petroleum for the primary purpose of with- 
holding same until Congress could consider 
legislation designed to secure the explora- 
tion for and development of deposits of 
oil and gas under a leasing law. Similar 
withdrawals had been made from time to 
time until at the present there are with- 
drawn from all exploration, location, and 
entry 6,524,834 acres of land either known 
to contain oil and gas or believed to pos- 
sess possibilities thereof. This acreage is 
not all public lands, as considerable areas 
within the exterior limits of withdrawals 
were patented under the various public- 
land laws prior to dates of withdrawal. 
There are also withdrawn 132,024 acres of 
land known to contain valuable deposits 
of oil shale. The withdrawals cover lands 
in the States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Montana, North Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. In addition, all lands 
containing deposits of oil in the Territory 
of Alaska are likewise withdrawn. 

Most of the lands so withdrawn are free 
from claims and would, if Senate bill 2,812 
or other legislation providing for their dis- 
position were enacted into law, be subject 
to exploration and development in accord- 
ance with its provisions. A minor por- 
tion of the area, comprising valuable 
proven oil territory, was, however, cov- 
ered by locations made under the mining 
law prior to withdrawal and the claims 
so asserted have not been disposed of, but 
are pending in the land department or in 
the courts. Most of these claims have 
upon them one or more producing oil wells, 
but increased production through the drill- 
ing of additional wells is practically halted 
by the withdrawal. The so-called relief 
provisions of Senate bill 2,812 are designed 
to adjust these controversies and secure 
the development of the lands. 


In my opinion, the enactment of a law 
providing for the development of the oil 
lands of the United States would (1) open 
to exploration and development the vast 
areas of public land in the United States 
and Alaska now absolutely withdrawn from 
exploration and development, thereby re- 
sulting in the discovery and development 
of new oil fields and deposits, thus adding 
to the oil and gas supply of the United 
States and Alaska; (2) permit of the leas- 
ing of lands now withdrawn and actually 
proven to contain valuable deposits of oil 
and gas by the existing wells upon the 
lands or upon adjoining tracts (these fields 
are principally located in California, Wy- 
oming, Montana, and Louisiana); and (3) 
permit of the further development of ex- 
isting claims within withdrawn areas 
which have upon them one or more pro- 
ducing oil wells. These areas are already 
equipped with pipe lines and facilities for 
developing and transporting oil, and many 
of the interested individuals and corpora- 
tions have equipment, in the way of casing 
and other supplies, which could be imme- 
diately utilized in the drilling of additional 
wells. 

The most immediate results would be ob- 
tained from the lands mentioned in the 
above items 2 and 3, namely, proven lands 
which have not been developed by oil 
wells and lands within withdrawals, but 
which have within their limits one or more 
producing oil wells at the present time. 

During the past few years I have made 
a number of reports and suggestions to 
the Public Land Committees of Congress 
with respect to legislation of the charac- 
ter involved, and bills have passed one of 
the bodies of Congress, but none has re- 
ceived concurrent approval. I do not feel 
that I should at this time specifically in- 
dorse any particular measure, and conse- 
quently this report is designed to explain, 
briefly, why I believe the enactment of 
legislation for the development of the oil 
resources of the public domain would ma- 
terially aid in obtaining an increased fuel 
supply in the immediate future. It must 
be obvious to any one familiar with the 
situation that the existing withdrawals and 
controversies prevent the bringing of the 
oil from underground and into use, and 
the conditions described in the report of 
the United States Fuel Administrator in 
his report to the Senate, dated September 
10, 1918, Document 277, and in my report 
responding to Senate resolution 301, which 
gave in some detail the present situation, 
with special reference to gasoline, em- 
phasize the importance and desirability of 
the enactment of legislation which will, 
while properly preserving the public in- 
terest, stimulate and encourage the pro- 
duction of oil from our public lands. 
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I am of the opinion, therefore, that, 
viewed from any angle, the passage of a 
leasing bill is desirable, and conditions pos- 
sibly will arise that will make it distinctly 
a war measure. 


EPIDEMIC REFLECTED IN COAL 
OUTPUT FOR WEEK OF OCTOBER 12 


The spread of Spanish influenza is begin- 
n-ng to cut into coal production although the 
output of bituminous coa! during the week 
ended October 12 showed only a slight de- 
crease, compared with the week preceding. 
The estimate furnished to the United States 
Fuel Administration by the Geological Survey 
is 12,321,000 net tons (including lignite and 
coal made into coke). This was an increase 
cver the corresponding week of last year of 
1,317,000 net tons, or 12 per cent. The de- 
crease from the week before was 273,000 net 
tons, or 2. 2. per cent, which is ascribed chiefly 
to interruptions of work in various districts 
where the epidemic was started. 

The average production per working day 
was estimated at 2,053,000 net tons, as com- 
pared with 2,099,000 net tons during the week 
ended October 5 and 1,834,000 net tons dur- 
ing the week ended October 12, 1917. The 
average daily production now calculated as 
necessary during the remaining 24 weeks of 
the coal year from October 12, 1918, to March 
31, 1919, is estimated at 2,034,038 net tons. 
It will bé seen therefore that in the face of 
increasing handicap, the miners during the 
week ended October 12, exceeded the daily 
preduction estimated to be required for the 
remainder of the coal year. 

The bituminous production during Septem- 
ber is estimated at 51,687,031 net tons, which 


exceeds the production of September, 1917, 
by 6,579.073 net tons, or 14.6 per cent. 
The September production was _ limited 
by loss of time on Labor Day, and on 


Registration Day; also by the short month. 
For these reasons the production for Septem- 
ber was approximately 4,000,000 net tons less 
than the production during either July or 
August and fell slightly below the produc- 
tion of June, but exceeds all records prior to 
June, 1918. 

During the first six months of the coal 
year it is estimated, the production of bitumi- 
nous coal was 312,282,414 net tons, as against 
274.537,172 net tons during the same period of 
1917. This is an increase of 37,745,242 net 
tons, or 13.7 per cent. The requirements 
during these first six months of the coal year, 
however, exceeded the production during 
these months of last year by 49,448,828 net 
that even with the large increase, 
the production during the first half of the 
present coal year was 11,703,586 net tons, or 
3.7 per cent below the estimated requirements 

The production for the first nine months 
of the calendar year 1918 is estimated at 
447 905,672 net tons, an increase over the same 


toms, so 
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period of 1917 of 36,179,783 net tons, or 8.7 
per cent. This enormous increase over last 
year was effected chiefly during the months of 
July, August and September in comparison 
with the same three months of 1917, the in- 
crease during these three months amounting 
to 24,234,681 net tons, or 17.4 per cent. This 
was more than double the improvement re- 
corded during the first six months of the 
calendar year. ‘ 

The production of anthracite during the 
week ended October 12, is estimated at 1,955,- 
000 net tons, a decrease of 4.7 per cent com- 
pared with the week ended October 5. The 
total production of anthracite for the coal 
year to date now amount to 55,658,000 net 
tons, compared with 54,683,000 net tons dur- 
ing the same period of 1917, an increase of 
1.8 per cent. 

During the week ended October 5 the total 
loss by all causes from 100 per cent produc- 
tion was 14.8 per cent, of which car shortage 
comprised 5.5 per cent, labor shorting 4.9 
per cent, and mine disability 3.1 per cent; all 
other causes 1.3 per cent. 


“THE MORE COAL YOU PRODUCE, 
THE SOONER WE WILL HAVE PEACE” 


General John J. Pershing, from Headquar- 
ters of the First American Army in France, 
cabled an urgent message to United States 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield, in 
which he said: “The more coal you produce 
the sooner we shall have peace.” 

The text of the cablegram was wired im- 
mediately to the mining centers throughout 
the country, backed by an urgent warning 
from the Fuel Administration to »ay no at- 
tention to unfounded rumors of peace. The 
Fuel Administration, in its messages, pledged 
itself that authentic news of peace would 
reach all concerned through reliable sources 
when the proper time came. Meanwhile al! 
were urged to be aware of rumors. The text 
of the cablegram follows: 

“Tet there be no shortage of coal Lack of 
coal means limiting our war industries, rail- 
and shipping are slowed cown, and 
the Army cannot be provided with means to 
deliver the telling blows needed to end the 
war. Without coal we shall be without guns 
and ammunition to use against the enemy. 
The man in the mine helps the man on the 
firing line 

“The more coal you produce the 
we shall have peace. Every soldier of the 
American Expeditionary Forces expects to be 
backed up by the miners of America just as 
labor in every branch of indusiry at hoine 
has stood behind us. We soldiers know that 


we can depend upon you to do your part 


roads 


soonel 


as we are doing ours.” 

Confidence is expressed that General Persh- 
ing’s appeal will not only check any decrease 
arising from this information but will stimu- 
late tremendously the 


workers 
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NEW ENGLAND’S WINTER COAL 
SUPPLY PRACTICALLY ASSURED 


Continuous operation of the war industries 
of New England during the approaching win- 
ter is assured unless an unforeseen catastrophe 
to the mines, the railroads, or the coastw:se 
shipping, during November interrupts the pro- 
duction of coal and its transportation to that 
section in sufficient quantities to supply cur- 
rent requirements. Unremitting v-gilance in 
the conservation of coal, however, is and will 
continue to be absolutely necessary. If this 
be observed not even a repetition of the un- 
precedented severity of last winter’s weather 
will prevent the furnaces of New England 
from operating at full blast from the present 
time until the return of moderate weather 
next spring. 

The accumulation by New England during 
the past summer of sufficient coal to supply 
its minimum requirements during the months 
ot December, January and February, has been 
made possible by effective cooperation between 
the miners, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and the United States Shipping 
Board. 

The subordination by the Fuel Administra- 
tion of the winter fuel requirements of other 
industrial centers to those of New England 
is not and must not be construed as an indi- 
cation that the industries of the latter section 
are considered of greater importance than 
those of any other locality. Transportation 
difficulties alone have controlled the policy 
of the Fuel Administration in providing the 
factories of New England with sufficient coal 
to insure them against a repetition of the con- 
ditions of last winter. 

It is common knowledge that the railroad 
facilities of New Fngland are extremely lim- 
ited and are wholly inadequate to meet the 
enormous demand that has been made upon 
them since the United States became a bellig- 
erent. It is known also that th's fact neces- 
sitates the transportation by water of approxi- 
mately 66 per cent of the bituminous coal 
consumed in that territory. 

Approximately seventy-five per cent of the 
war industries of the United States are lo- 
cated east of the Allegheny Mountains and 
north of the Potomac River. A large propor- 
tion of that percentage is situated in New 
England. Frozen coal in the cars, snow- 
bound tracks, and an intense cold which not 
only blocked the northern Atlantic ports of 
the nation, but froze ships to their docks as 
far south as Newport News, threatened a 
paralysis of the war industries of New Eng- 
land which was only narrowly averted. The 
imperative necess.ty for preventing a recur- 
rence of such a situation irresistibly impelled 
the Fuel Administration to adopt the course 
it has followed in giving preference to the 
requirements of that locality. 

Now that the winter needs of New England 


have been assurred it is the intention of the 
Fuel Administration, cooperation with the 
Railroad Administration, to spare no effort 
similarly to supply the requirements of other 
local:ties in the order of their several trans- 
portation difficulties. 


QUOTA SYSTEM PUT INTO 
EFFECT IN WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


Complete acceptance and allotment of in- 
dividual mine production quotas have been 
completed in the Westmorel and county 
coal district of Pennsylvania, according to 
reports made by J. S. Amend, production 
manager, to James B. meant, director of 
production, United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. Westmoreland county thus becomes 
the first district in the country to put into 
detailed effect the quota system as recently 
set forth by H. Garfield, United States 
Fuel Administrator. 

Coincident with this comes the news that 
the Westmoreland district, which produces 
the highly essential gas coal required by 
steel and munition plants, has gone over 
the top with a new production record of 
401,000 tons for the week ended October 12, 
or 13,000 tons in excess of the previous 
high mark. On the basis of 80 pounds of 
coal required for one 3-inch shell, the extra 
13,000 tons means that Westmoreland 
county last week presented Pershing with 
the equivalent of 325,000 such shells. 

Another production record was made last 
week by the miners of Indiana, as reported 
by W. J. Freeman, production manager. 
Mines there have moved up their speed an- 


other notch and broke their mark for the 
third time in four weeks by turning out 
692,228 tons, an increase of 3,030 tons over 


the previous high record. 


Big Individual Production in Illinois 


Evidence of the high production rate 
which is being hit by coal mines through- 
out the country is given in fgures for- 
warded by F. C. Honnold, production man- 
ager for illinois, to James B. Neale, director 
of production, United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, covering a record made at the 
Orient No. 1 mine of the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton and Franklin Coal Company, Orient, 
lu. The record gives details of the week 
of October 7 to October 12, inclusive, the 
week’s output being W514 tons, a daily 
average of 5,419 tons. The biggest day was 
Thursday, October 10, when 6,008 tons were 


loaded for shipment This is the record 
production for any mine in the whole In- 
diana-llhinois territory, and it was made 
by 738 men. The length of the hoist in 


Orient No. 1 shaft is about 000 feet, and to 
raise 6,008 tons it was necessary to make 
1,452 hoists, ar more than three per minute. 
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NEALE ADDRESSES 10,000 MINING 
MEN AT GLEN JEAN MEETING 


At a meeting of ten thousand miners, 
foremen, superintendents, officials and oper- 
ators of the New River field at Glen Jean, 
W. Va., James B. Neale, director of produc- 
tion of the United States Fuel Administration, 
made the following remarks in the interest 
of increased coal production: 

“At this time we Americans have a double 
task, first, to contribute the last atom of 
our strength towards winning the war, and 
thus making the world safe for democracy, 
and second, to show the world that democ- 
racy, as exemplified by us, is worthy of being 
made safe even at the frightful price now 
being paid. Labor can contribute much to- 
wards performing this double task. Great is 
its man power from which to provide sol- 
diers, and great is its ability to transport 
them and to provide amply for them ‘over 
there’ and for those at home. Thus can 
it play a splendid part in making the world 
safe for democracy. 

“Labor is a typical group of Americans. Its 
standards are just, but only as high as the 
standards of the average worker. The moral 
plane on which it stands is probably indica- 
tive of the moral plane of the American 
people. Labor now has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to prove to the world that its moral 
plane is high, proving at the same time that 
democracy more than autocracy has created 
individuals who are ever striving for higher 
standards. 

Autocracy holds that a treaty—another 
name for a contract—is a mere “scrap of 
paper.” You men of the mines must hold 
a contract sacred and must adhere strictly, 
mot only to the letter, but also to the spirit 
ef it. You work under customs or agree- 
ments, either verbal or written, calling for 
a certain number of hours to be spent each 
day working at the working places, unless 
prevented by unavoidable causes. The spirit 
demands a strict interpretation of the words 
“ynavoidable causes.” The mine management 
must do its best to afford good working 
conditions, but the mine workers must not 
seize upon each inconvenience and consider 
it an “unavoidable cause” preventing him 
from performing a full day’s work. He must 
do his best in the face of handicaps. A part 
of the day’s output is better by far than no 
output at all. 

“It is the operator’s moral duty to provide 
to the miner the opportunity to do a day’s 
work each day, and it is the moral duty 
of the miner to make the best of that op- 
portunity. It is the moral duty of both oper- 
ator and miner to be helpful to each other 
and neither one can justify a relaxation of 
effort because of what seems to him a relaxa- 
tion of effort on the part of the other. Two 
wrongs never made a right, never preved 
a high moral standard for the interested 
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parties. Charges and countercharges, in- 
criminations never won a war. 

“Autocracy holds that might makes right, 
that the end justifies the means. Labor 
must have a fixed, unchangeable belief that 
right alone makes might and must show 
this in a tangible way by throwing its full 
weight in the Allies’ cause. Labor must be 
determined to rely for its progress upon 
Maintaining principles which are just and 
right. Its strength today proves that it 
has followed sound principles. I prophesy 
for it ever increasing strength if it will 
see to it that each stepping stone used in 
its march forward in the coming years 
is laid on the foundation of right.” 

The coal from the New River field is 
practically all devoted to the cause of the 
Allies for bunkering ships and for making 
chemicals and explosives in the by-product 
coking plants of the country. The meet- 
ing was also addressed by P. B. Noyes, 
Director of Conservation of the United 
States Fuel Administration; Governor John 
J. Cornwell, Trooper Scott, Sergeant Brown 
and Lieutenant Nelidow, of the speakers’ 
corps of the Fuel Administration. 


Pit-Car Loader 


Bulletin No. 246, featuring the Jeffrey 
Pit-Car Loader, is now ready for distribution. 

As the demand for coal grows stronger, 
the man power available for its production 
will doubtless grow less, and every possible 
means must be employed to assist the 
miner if the present production is to be 
maintained or exceeded. 

The Jeffrey Pit-Car Loader is a light, 
easily portable loading conveyor which 
performs the most arduous work the loader 
has to do, resulting in a considerable sav- 
ing of muscular energy. 

By use of these conveyors, the men can 
double the number of cars loaded per shift 
and each place loaded out in half the time 
required by the use of shovels only; there- 
fore, each place can be cut and loaded out 
twice as often, and a greater output ob- 
tained with the present force of men, or 
the same output obtained with less men. 

The savings in cost of coal, due to ob- 
taining the output from a comparatively 
small territory in a shorter time, is ef- 
fected by the saving in track and trolley 
material, upkeep of entries, ventilation and 
pumping; less number of day laborers, such 
as trackmen, timbermen and sub-foremen, 
which would be required; saving in keeping 
each mining machine in a small territory, 
as there would be less traveling done; 
gathering of coal would be simplified and 
expense reduced; timbering costs will be 
reduced since the places advance more 


rapidly and the falls from the roof are 
less frequent. 
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GASOLINELESS SUNDAY REQUEST 
WITHDRAWN—PUBLIC PRAISED 


The Fuel Administration, on October 17, 
withdrew its request for “Gasolineless Sun- 
days”. If at the end of two weeks stocks 
are found to be dangerously low, it may be 
necessary to renew the request, it was stated. 
A priority order, giving precedence at retin- 
eries to shipments for overseas, is to be 
promulgated shortly. 

Loyal public response to the appeal for 
gasolineless Sundays east of the Mississippi 
River was said by Fuel Administration ofh- 
cials to have saved at least 1,000,000 barrels 
and to have made it possible to give to the 
men at the front the supplies required in the 
prosecution of the war. 

The stocks of gasoline east of California, 
it was stated, have not materially increased 
or decreased. As of September 16, the total 
stocks of gasoline were 2,949,640 barrels of 
motor gasoline and 340,883 barrels of aviation 
gasoline; as of October 14, the stocks are 
3,134,731 barrels of motor gasoline and 166,369 
barrels of aviation gasoline. This represents 
the entire reserve and is not all available for 
export as it is stored in the territory as far 
west as Wyoming and includes all interior 
storage in various oil producing localities. 

The quantity of motor gasoline has in- 
creased 184,000 barrels, with a decrease in avi- 
ation gasoline of approximately the same 
amount. In other words, the condition has 
been held stationary. 

The peak load of domestic consumption is 
passing. It is hoped that overseas shipments 
will not be quite so heavy; and a priority rule 
and regulation is about to be promulgated 
that will give priority at refineries on ship- 
ments, and if any shortage does arise it will 
be domestic. 

The Fuel Administration is now consider- 
ing the question of conservation with a veiw 
of determining what further or other measure 
of conservation, if any, will be needed. 


Campaign to Save Natural Gas 


School children in the natural gas produc- 
ing territory of the United States will be 
taught how they can assist in the conserva- 
tion of millions of dollars worth of natural 
gas through a course of instruction estab- 
lished by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration. 

The course shows that $36,000,000 worth 
of gas can be saved annually by proper 
adjustment of cooking appliances used by 
more than 2,000,000 domestic consumers, 
and that through a saving of 1,000 feet per 
month by each domestic consumer there 
will be effected a saving of 2,000,000,000 feet 
per month. This, it is pointed out, will re- 
lease sufficient coal to make 2,000,000 3-inch 
shells and enough coal to send one 15,000- 
ton troopship overseas every day in the 
month. 


The course will be established first in 
Ohio and Kentucky. Later it will be of- 
fered in all other states in the gas produc- 
ing territory. School teachers will be sup- 
plied with text-books and suggestions for 
conducting the course, which is to be in- 
stalled as a part of the curriculum through 
the cooperation of the state boards of edu- 
cation. The course will include elementary 
instruction as to the formation and pro- 
duction of natural gas and the application 
of proper methods for its most economical 
use. 


Prize Banquet for Miners 


Greensburg, Pa., October 25—The West- 
moreland county mine which makes the 
greatest average increase in its coal produc- 
tion in November, as compared with the Octo- 
ber output, will receive a big Christmas din- 
ner for its workers. That was the announce- 
ment today of James S. Amend, district pro- 
duction manager, who has already aroused a 
spirit of good-natured rivalry among the 200 
mining camps of the district. This rivalry 
promises to become more intense in the No- 
vember drive to win the Christmas banquet. 

Under the plan announced by the district 
production manager, the prize dinner will 
go to the mine making the greatest percentage 
of increase in its tonnage. Competition will 
be limited to mines which produce a minimum 
of 10.000 tons a month. 

It is probable that the mine winning the 
dinner will also land the service flag for one 
month. This flag is to be awarded each 
month to the mine making the greatest actual 
increase in its output. A mine which wins 
and holds the flag during a series of months, 
will be awarded permanent possession of the 
honor banner at the close of the coal produc- 
tion campaign. The dinner to the men is to 
be given in recognition of the personal efforts 
of the mine workers. 


Miners Get Industrial Service Flag 


Greensburg, Pa., October 28.—Forty-eight 
men, or 38.3 per cent of the working organi- 
zation of the New Alexandria Coke Companv, 
at Andrico, won honor distinctions for full 
time service during July, August and Septem- 
ber. Each man worked 78 days during the 
three months and individual tonnage of the 
48 men average 17 tons a day 

A big celebration will be held at the New 
Alexandria works this week and _ personal 
letters of congratulation and appreciation will 
be presented the honor roll workers. These 
letters have been addressed to the men by 
J. B. Nale, Production Manager of the United 
States Fuel Administration. James S. Amend, 
district production manager, will present the 
letters and will personally commend each 
worker for his loyal and patriotic service. 
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COAL COMMISSION TO STUDY 
CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Appointment of a special commission of the 
United States Fuel Administration to inquire 
into conditions and government regulations 
affecting the coal industry in foreign coun- 
tries has been announced by Fuel Adminis- 
trator Harry A. Garfield. 

The commission will consist of Walter E. 
Hope, who joined the Fuel Administration on 
September 19, 1917, as director of the Bureau 
of State Organizations; S. Brinckerhoff 
Thorne of New York, coal expert, and James 
H. Allport, one of the engineers to the Fuel 
Administration. They will sail soon for 
Europe. 

Mr. Hope went to the Fuel Administration 
from New York, where he is a menibder of 
the law firm of Maston & Nichols. He is a 
graduate of the New York Law School, and 
of Princeton, where he was editor of the 
Daily Princetonian. 

Mr. Thorne is a graduate of Yale, 96 and 
is president of the Temple Coal Company ard 
of Thorne, Neal & Company, coal distributors, 
At college he played three years on the varsity 
football and was captain of the team the last 
year. Since then his business has been coal. 
“ Mr. Allport is a consulting engineer of 
national reputation. Prior to his connection 
with the Fuel Administration he was con- 
nected with many companies. He: attended 
the University of Pennsylvania, takirg special 
courses, and lives at Philipsburg, Center 
county, Pa. 


Coal Saving by “Skip Stop” System 


Six months operation under the “Skip- 
Stop” system, adopted by the street rail- 
roads of the country as a coal conserva- 
tion measure, shows a saving in coal, or 
its power, equivalent, in 24 States, of 687,- 
122 tons annually, according to the latest 
figures announced by the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Reports from the other 
States are not yet available. 

Massachusetts reported the greatest sav- 
ing, of 191,000 tons; Pennsylvania comes 
next, with 169,000 tons; Missouri was third, 
with 52,422; New York, 50,000; New Jersey, 
30,000; Illinois, 25,000; Ohio, 23,000, and 
Michigan, 22,000. Other States, showing a 


saving of 10,000 tons or more, are: Ten- 
nessee, 18,000; Connecticut, 15,000; Cali- 
fornia, 11,000; Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
10,000. 


While complete reports from the street 
railroads of the entire country are lack- 
ing, the “Skip-Stop” method of operation 
has, it is estimated by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, effected a saving from old methods 
of about 10 per cent in power and conse- 
quently in fuel necessary to produce that 


power. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHROMITE IS DISCOURAGED 


The chrome ore supply in the United 
States is sufficient, the situation is in hand, 
and additional investments for production 
are not necessary for the present, the War 
Industries Board announces. 

Hugh W. Sanford, chief of the Ferro Al- 
loys Section of the Chemicals Division of 
the board, authorizes this statement of the 
point of view in regard to the production 
of domestic chrome ore: 

“Owing largely to the fact that consump- 
tion of chrome ore in the United States has 
been reduced by changes brought about by 
the war program, and, furthermore, on ac- 
count of the large domestic production of 
ore that has taken place in the United 
States during the past year, in the opinion 
of the War Industries Board, the situation 
is well in hand and there is no necessity 
for the present of additional investments 
being made in the United States for the 
production of chrome ore.” 


PERSONALS 


A. C, Emery having resigned as Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent in order to devote 
his entire time to the Edison International 
Corporation, William Dykeman has 
effective October 1, 1918, been promoted 
and will assume the duties of General 
Purchasing Agent for the Thomas A. Edi- 
son Industries. 

James S. Douglas, lately returned to 
the States after spending several months 
in France in Red Cross work, was recently 
in Washington. Mr. Douglas leaves for 
France shortly, where he will resume the 
work he has undertaken. 

John C. Howard, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
after spending several weeks in the East 
in the interest of the oil industry of his 
State, has returned home. 

A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, Okla., who 
has done such splendid work as chairman 
of the Mine Taxation Committee of the 
American Mining Congress, and who has 
made the Washington office of that organi- 
zation his headquarters for the past year, 
has returned to his home. Mr. Thompson 
will return to Washington for a short pe- 
riod during November. 

J. M. Hoffman, of Kansas City, Mo., 
spent the greater part of October in Wash- 
ington and the East. 

John T. Burns, western secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, after an ex- 
tended western trip, is again at the Wash- 
ington headquarters. 


Common Abuses 
Don’t Faze It! 


If there is any piece of rubber goods that is 
likely to get rougher usage than Mining Air 
Hose, we don’t know what it is. 


Therefore, we, build Goodrich Special Min- 
ing Air Hose up to a standard of efficiency 
which we believe is the high water mark 
of hose construction. 


To make a long story short, it takes unusu- 
ally bad treatment to hurt it much. 


Common abuses don’t faze it at all. 


THE B.F.GO0DRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 


The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 


War Savings Stamps on Sale at all Goodrich Branches 


GOODRICH 


AIR HOSE 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 

forks, Irvington, N. J. 
Western Chemical Co., 
Colo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Denver, 


a. 

Worthington Pump & Meter 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
rity. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City. , 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


Pa. 
Colo. 
AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


Thoms 
Colo. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Ham- 


Fulton 


Co., Denver, 


24 


INDEX 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., East Alton, 


Tl. 
ae Powder Co., Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th U 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Til. 


Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
BREAKERS (Construction 


and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


(Connectors and 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


acomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Th 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc., 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

nited Iron Works Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

The Lunkenhei i 
Ohio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., snsurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 

inn, 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

—— Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
‘a. 
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“Everything Electrical for the Mine” 


HE UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY is Headquarters for every- 

thing in electrical equipment that has been endorsed by the most 
approved mining practice. All devices handled by us have been de- 
signed and manufactured to meet every possible condition, and have 
been proved best by test. 


Whenever you need anything of an electrical nature, directly or in- 
directly, you will find that it pays, both in time and in money, to deal 
with Electrical Headquarters. Our stocks are complete in every 
respect, our goods are the best in their class, our service is prompt and 
intelligent, and our central location insures quick delivery of every 
electrical mining requisite. 


We are agents for the Jackson Electric Rock Drill—the most dependable 
one-man electric rock drill on the market. For heavy mine work, we 
recommend the Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drill. 


For further information and details, address: 


Union Electric Company 
Electrical Headquarters Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car-Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed Bote A Catalog of 
Mine Car Wheels W00d-Stave 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Mining Tanks is Ready 


Angle Bar Trucks for You! 


The Truck for Severe Service Pacific 
. Pipe Ge. Fill in the Coupon and Mail 
Mine Cars ee 
Steel——Composite——Wood 
Send me a Copy 
of your Mining Tank 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific cad 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels N 336 Market Street 


and Oiling System 
San Francisco, 
Catalogue “‘M’’ upon request California 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINER Y 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHIN M A- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


& Co., Wilkes- 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon»Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Raraile Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCENTR ATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


kee, Wis. 
CONCRETE MIXERS 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
street, Columbus, 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 


CHAIN 


and, io 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CORE DRILLING 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co. 
Ind. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., 


arre, Pa. 
CRANES: 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. , 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., C hicago. 
— Iron orks Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRANES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Indianapolis, 


& Co., Wilkes- 


CYANIDING 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. nee & Co., Cleve- 


land, 
Jeffrey’ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 


Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Fourth 


N. ¥. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


ee Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 


ae MPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Il), 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 


Established 1882 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 


Reasonab'e Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ON TIMBER 


O-B UNIVERSAL HANGERS 


O-B Trolley Hangers 
Will Do It Right 


-MEDARP 


IN ROOF 


Whatever your conditions, one 
of the O-B Hangers will support 
your trolley wire——properly, 


reliably. 


Many types are listed in Catalog 
No. 16 cnd Supplement No 1. 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 


Piates, etc. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


HOISTING 
SHEAVES 


(BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heavy 
hoisting, the safety and 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. They 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zinc Co. of Tenn. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 

Copper Mining 

0. 

Arminus Chemical Co. 

Cambridge Coilieries Co. 

Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Magma Copper Co. 

Taylor Mining Co. 

Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction; cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter: and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 


ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammered Shafts 
above 6 in. diameter; also can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 
Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers for 39 years of c»mplete_ Power Transmission 
Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


| 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINER Y 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, lll. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Step Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Cleveland Belting & Mach, Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co. nnelisville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mic 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
et Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
= Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnaa, Uhiv 


ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Haunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
‘om Powder Co., East Alton, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Cee Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


gies Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Phi 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREASES 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & — Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


»Pa. Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee. Wis. 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis -Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ce, Wis. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Holmes, Robt., & Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, ittsburgh, 


‘a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co. mnesville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Keystone Mine 


_ Telephones 


Built for mine serv- 
ice by men who 
know mine condi- 
tions—moisture- 
proof, _fool-proof, 
substantial. Every 
place in the mine 
within reach of your 
voice instantly. 


“Keystone” 
Mine Telephone 


Write for Quotations 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical 
Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - 17th and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - - = - 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - = = - Monadnock Bldg. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
— doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Through 


Southwest 


HOISTS 


Acomplete line, Motor or Steam Driven— 
Varying Speed and Lifts. 


CRUSHERS 


Blake and Cornish Roll Vypes—Thor- 


oughly and Strongly Built— Rolls. 
MINE CARS 
Dumping End or Side or Both—Strong 
Wheels. 
CAR WHEELS 


Self Oiling, Roller Bearing for Mine or 
Industrial Cars. 


Deep Well—Centrifuga!l and Mine De- 
Watering. 

By operating a series of modern plants 
through the Central and Southwest, we offer a 
gratifying service to operators in our territory. 


Prices and Details gladly given 
General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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IRON WORKS 


"FOR SERVICE” 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Solo. 

INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JIGS 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

KITS (Roadmen’s) 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
ase Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
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LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
ow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, II. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, TH. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
ate Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTER Y 


oy Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, io 
Ohio Grease 

Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Randle Machine Co., The. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


Co., Loudenville, 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machine 
— 115 Broadway, New Yor 
ity. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Cha nnon Co.,Chicago, Il. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. ¥ 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

MINE TIMBER 

aga Timber Co., St. Louis, 


o. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH C B k 
President Vice-President oO u p O n oO oO 7 
JOHN FUHRER Sun 
Secretary-Treasuser 


Mine Commissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The best method of handling sales: 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 


TIMBER FOR MINES For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


A Large Steel Grease Gun Free 
with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GRF ASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

MOTORS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 

{linois Zinc Co.. Peru, Til. 

{rvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington. N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. ¥. 

ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
ORE SAMPLERS 


Endiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.* 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
re Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 

batt E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 

ee Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randie Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

ag Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machine y 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oe 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ey Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Novo ‘Engine Co., Lansiag, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
= Iron Works, Kansas City, 


‘0. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
foro. 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvflle, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Rewale Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randie Machinery Co., The, Cin’ 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
nt 115 Broadway, New York, 


. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— » 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ir , 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Be 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ee » 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co 
enosha, Wis. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


H. Channon Co., Chicago. Ill. 


| 
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EQUIPMENT Convert your fine silt or slack 


USED AND REBUILT into Briquettes by our 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, DUTCH PROCESS 


Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 


Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam It’s a simple and efficient method 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. Write for Bulletins, Series A 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. = 
707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 25 Broad Street New York 


AUTOMATIC J I G Ss 


RECLOSING 

CIRCUIT FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 

CAN BE APPLIED 


are effecting great 
economies and in- —-+ 
creasing production 
for others. Why not 
interest yourself in 
their use? They 
afford the only com- 
plete circuit breaker 
protection available 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 214” round hole. 


The | ROUGHING JIGS 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit “oo 
Breaker Company G. H. E LMORE 
Engineer 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip’’ Clamp 


3y'-------- 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Connellsville. Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria St«.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., 99John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Chicago 


Fulton 


is. 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hoimes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
viile, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Medart Patent Pulley Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 


Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


St. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 
Ilinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 


{evington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
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SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
i. J. 


STORES (company coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND 


TROLLEY 


FROGS, 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Jhio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, ‘Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


a Timber Co., St. Louis, 

o. 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
wT” 115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


(Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, lIronworking 


Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENGINEERING APPLIANCES 


ARE PRIME WAR ESSENTIALS 


Stocks of distributors and facilities of manufacturers must be ad- 


justed to care for essential needs. 


Lunkenheimer patrons are earnestly requested to assist in the 
common cause by confining thew War Pernod specihcations to 
essential plants, craft, vehicles or equipment 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


| CUTTER BITS AND BIT STEEL 


34” x 7%" x and 1" x 14”, any 


length, either pick or chisel point. 
THE LEETONIA TOOL CO. 
Leetonia Ohio, U.S.A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 Ib. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
fepresenting the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C * Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 


and Development 
of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers', engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ pilates. Paper and 
ecard makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. OPFICI—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. 


PIG LEAD 
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TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


Ham- 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Solo. 


WIRE & CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Hazard Mfz. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC 


Strips 


Rolled Sheets and 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 


12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper 
Best Selected Copper 


Pig Lea =" and Corroding 
Electrolytic Zinc 


NEC& 


Highest Grade and Purity 


B M Brands 


ABS &M A Brands 
International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Anaconda Electric 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 


Copper Sulphate 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and wel] paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $...................- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mrn1nc Concress JourNaL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( * 15.00 * 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life “ © © © © «© 100.00 
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BALANCES AND AINSWORTH 
| PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 


WEIGHTS | ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 


Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


+ “fe | Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalo 
for Scientific Purposes of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 


| d 
Made by Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


| THOMPSON BALANCE CO. | | WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 


Denver, Colorado Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 


T f 
PRESERVE ena 
Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 
TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, TLL, 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS 
WALTER Dovc tas, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
M. S. KeEMMERER, Second Vice-President 
GerorcE H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Car SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MODERWELL 


WALTER DOUGLAS 


DIRECTORS 


M.S. Kemmerer, New York 

IrvING T. SNYDER, Denver, Colorado 
W. J. RicHarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

James E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
CHARLES M. MoODERWELL, Chicago, III. 
GeEorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAYLOR, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
CARL Scuotz, Chicago, III. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
CuaArRLEs S. KertH, Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER Douc tas, New York 

JouN BARNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEES, 1918 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama.......Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birmingham 


Alaska.........John A. Davis..........Fairbanks 
Bisbee 
Arkansas......C. C. Woodson.......... Huntington 
California......Albert Burch.......2.... San Francisco 
Colorado...... Bulkeley Wells.......... Telluride 
James F. McCarthy..... Wallace 
L. Gould........ Indianapolis 
Illinois. Chicago 
Joseph Fletcher......... Frontenac 
Kentucky......Frank D. Rash.......... Earlington 
Michigan...... Calumet 
Minnesota. ... W Duluth 
Montana Butte 
Nebraska. . .Frank A. Manley Omaha 
Nevada........ Henry M. Rives........Reno 
New Mexico...John M. Sulley.......... Hurley ' 
New York..... New York City 
Steubenville 
Oklahoma.....J. G. Puterbaugh........ McAlester 
Pennsylvania. . Philadelphia 
South Carolina. H. L. Scaife............. Clinton 
Tennessee...... Wm. H. Lindsay........Nashville 
aes John M. Hayes.......... Salt Lake City 
Wyoming...... Patrick Sullivan......... Cheyenne 


..Matt Bumgartner 


West Virginia. 
Washington... 


. .Fairmont 
Spokane 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 
E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


Thomas T. Read.................. New York City 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
Henry R. Harriman. Cordova, Alaska 
William Nome, Alaska 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CHARLES M. MoODERWELL, Chicago, III., Chairman 


F. S. Landstreet...................New York City 
Huntington, W. Va- 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


In Coal Mines 
Geo. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


In Metal Mines 
H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Sanford B. ‘Ber: ca Columbus, Ohio 
MINERAL STAT/STICS 
Otto Runt, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


CaRNeEY Hart Ley, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 


Archibald Douglas, Chairman....... New York City 
Carson City, Nev. 


MINING INVESTMENTS 
A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Harry H. Coffin, Chairman......... Birmingham, Ala. 
ALASKA 

William Maloney................. Valdez, Alaska 
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ARIZONA 

L. S. Cates, Chairman............. Ray, Ariz. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Norman Carmichael.,............. Clifton, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


COLORADO 
S. D. Nicholson.. . .Leadville, Colo, 
M. B. Tomblin Denver, Colo. 


IDAHO 
James F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Ravenel Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
Francis Pittsburgh, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 


.Central City, Ky. 


H. L. Tucker, Chairman........... 
“ae .. Baskett, Ky. 


Alexander Blair, Jr 


F. V. Ruckman.......... . Providence, Ky. 
MICHIGAN 

Chas. E. Lawrence, Chairman....... Palatka, Mich. 

Iron River, Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles W. Potts, Chairman........Deerwood, Minn. 

MISSOURI 

W. L. Schmick, Chairman.. .St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA 

John Gillie, Chairman. ...+ee-Butte, Mont. 

NEVADA 

Henry M. Rives, Chatrman.........Reno, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O’Brien, Chairman........... + mens N. Mex. 
George H. Utter... .Silver City, N. Mex. 


John Sully... .Santa Rita, N. Mex. 
NEW YORK 

J. R. Finlay, Chairman............- New York City 

OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. G. Puterbaugh.................McAlester, Okla. 


OHIO 
W. R. Woodford, Chairman . Cleveland, Ohio 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
B. Lee Hutchinson. ..... ...Cincinnati, Ohio 


OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman 


Portland, Ore. 
. .Corvallis, Ore. 
. .Corvallis, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
F. Chairman. .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
} Cc. McDowell Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
D. C. Campbell, Chairman......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
i. B. Bonney.. . .Chattanooga, Tenn. 
UTAH 
C. E. Allen... Salt Lake City, Utah 
6 Salt Lake City, Utah 
VIRGINIA 


Lee Long, Chairman......... 


.. Dante, Va. 
M. M. Caldwell........ 


. .Roanoke, Va. 


. Tazewell, Va. 
WASHINGTON 

E. C. Smith, Chairman...... Seattle, Wash. 

Matt Baumgartner.......... Spokane, Wash. 


Jo We .. Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
G. H. Caperton, Chairman..... ..Charleston, W. Va. 
E. T. Hitchman. odes Wheeling, W. Va. 
John M. Wolfe.. ..Fairmont, W. Va. 


..Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman... ..Oshkosh, Wis. 


John M. Whitehead......... ; . Janesville, Wis. 
WYOMING 
P. J. Quealy, Chairman............ Kemmerer, Wyo. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
. .Casper, Wyo. 
.Casper, Wyo. 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 


W. E. Henley, Chairman.... .. Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 

L. S. Cates, Chairman. Bisbee, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

GEORGIA 

S. W. McCallie, Chairman..........Atlanta, Ga. 

N. P. Atlanta, Ga. 

ILLINOIS 

Carl Scholz, Chairman............. Chicago, III. 


INDIANA 

Phillip Penna, Chairman....... Terre Haute, Ind 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

IDAHO 

Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman. .. . Bellevue, Idaho 

Ravenel Macbeth............. ...Mackay, Idaho 

.. Wallace, Idaho 
KENTUCKY 

C. W. Taylor, Chairman. = Greenville, Ky. 

Central City, Ky. 

Clifford M. Roehrig.......... Ashland, Ky. 
MICHIGAN 

Davidson, Chairman..... ..Iron Mountain, Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

Francis J. Webb, Chairman..... ...Duluth, Minn. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How the Mining Congress 
Journal Does Its Bit 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is trying to 
aid in this critical juncture by making available 
information which will be helpful to the mining 
industries. By keeping them acquainted with 
the important steps being taken in Washington, 
the industries are able to cooperate more intel- 
ligently in meeting the terrific demands of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. 


More than the customary space in THE 
MINING CONGREsS JOURNAL is given to edi- 
torials. This is done because the mining in- 
dustries are especially in need of first hand 
information from one familiar with their prob- 
lems who is in close touch with events in Wash- 
ington. These editorials preach loyalty, co- 
operation, maximum production and liberality. 
They offer suggestions in the handling of labor 
and other matters which are of great importance 
to our industries. 

THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is con- 
tributing an increasing amount of revenue to 
the American Mining Congress. In assisting 
in the support of that organization, it is doing a 
patriotic service because the American Mining 
Congress, with the prestige of its many years 
and of its unblemished reputation, constantly 
is sought out for advice by lawmakers and law 
administrators. In that and in many other 
ways, the mining industries are aided. These 
services increase mining efficiency and on the 
output of our mines, the war's results depend. 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman....... Joplin, Mo. 
NEW MEXICO 
C. Brown, Locorro, N. Mex. 
G. A. Kaseman......... .......,. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Rees H. Beddon..... Mex. 
John M. Sulley....... ... Hurley, N. Mex. 
T. H. Obrien. .... ..... Dawson, N. Mex. 
NEW YORK 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman....... New York City 
. New York City 
F. McM. Stanton......... New York City 
A. C. Morrison... . york City. 
Wm. Y. Westervelt ceceeceeees New York City 
OHIO 

B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. Wright. Ohio 

E. Willard. . .Cleveland, Ohio 
F. M. Kirk.. ceevacseenewaes Cleveland, Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 
H. W. Adams, Chairman...........McAlester, Okla. 
J. G. Okla. 
J. F. Robinson. 
OREGON 

H. M. Parks, Chairman............Corvallis, Ore. 

. Frank Watson.................. Portland, Ore. 

. W. Schofield. Sumpter, Ore, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. R. Wentz.. ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
McDowell......... .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. M. Chase..... .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
C. T. Huber.. eehnes .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
Jones, Chairman... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. Fry. ...Columbia, Tenn. 
......Chattanooga, Tenn. 
UTAH 

George Dern, Chairman............Salt Lake City, Utah 
Imer Pett. a : .. Salt Lake City, Utah 
a alter Fitch. . Eureka, Utah 

. W. Lambourne.. j .. Salt Lake City, Utah 
G. Mackenzie. . ‘ ......Salt Lake City, Utah 

WEST VIRGINIA 

I. C. White, Chairman..... ... Morgantown, W. Va. 
John A. Kelly........ ‘ ..Omar, W. Va 
B. .. Fairmont, W. “Va. 
. Charleston, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
John M. Whitehead, Chairman...... Janesville, Wis. 


Geo. S. .. Kenosha, Wis. 
WYOMING 

Patrick Sullivan, Chairman.. ...Cheyenne, Wyo. 
R. M. Bartholomew...... Casper, Wyo. 
.. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
..Casper, Wyo. 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE INDUSTRY: 
The Mining Industry 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATION: 
The American Mining Congress 


THE ONE INDISPUTABLE PROBLEM: 
The Winning of the War 


THE SOLUTION: 


Cooperation of every mining man in the United States to bring 
about conditions that will result in the highest development of the 
mining industry in that it may produce the things that are abso- 
lutely imperative to ‘‘Make the World Safe for Democracy.”’ 
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At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 


ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 


of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


— 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., f unxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
Inquiries Solicited 


pL .EASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb to 401b., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, De- 
signers of Plants, Conveyors and Ele- 


vators, Coal Handling Machinery. 


TWELVE YEARS 


TECHNICAL MEN. 


™ ASSAYER ENGINEER. MASTER MECHANIC ELECTRICIAN? = 
WIRE OR WRITE 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER, COLO. ‘a 


T. Marioneaux B. N.C. Stott C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Salt Lake City 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore testing and Assaying 
5148. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 


} 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., and Metallurgists 
Smeiter Shipments Checked Controis a Specialty 


38 South Main Street, HELENA, "MONTANA 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Lndependent Control 
or 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smelters 
Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 
W. L. PIERS 
ASSAYER CHEMIST 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Clo. 
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Americanism 


The Mining men of America are as patriotic as any 
other group of men in the World. They are for- 
getting their personal differences of opinion, and 
are cooperating under one head—THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS, giving to their gov- 
ernment their best effort in the ““Win-The-War’’ 
program. 


Upon Mining rests the success of the war. With- 
out it industries must close, ships cease to sail, 
munitions, armament—even the food we eat— 
depends upon mining. Without mining we can- 
not finance so gigantic a thing as this World War. 


The American Mining Congress 


is giving its best effort to create that efficiency in 
mining operation which will insure the greatest 
production of the ‘‘Most Essential Industry.”’ 


We shall be glad to tell you about what we are 
doing. And we shall be glad to give mining men 
our help in every possible manner. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820”’’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes — Agents for 
’ AND 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


Lackawanna, T U MIN 0 U S 


or Erie 


Schuylkill Collieries — | Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B”’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘“E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘“‘THORNEALE” 
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If it happens in Washington— 


If it 1s of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 
interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 


* Index to Advertisers 


(Continued from page 5) 


Hercules Powder Company............ 15 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co... 25 
Hofman Brothers... 45 
Holmes & Bro., Inc., Robert.......... 12 
Holloway Company, Willis F........... 45 
Hunt & Co., Robert W................. 36 
Illinois Zinc Company................. 36 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Inc., The.... 45 
International High Speed Steel Co..... 4 
Ironton Engine Company.............. 11 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.. 36 
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Leetonia Tool Company, The.......... 35 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., The... 48 
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Novo Engine Co............. 9 
Ohio Brass Company, The.............. 27 
Ohio Grease Company.................- 31 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Company......... 25 
Pennsylvania Smelting Company....... 36 
Phelps Dodgfe Corporation............ 36 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Company 20 
36 
Pneumeleciric Machine Company, The 20 
Prox Company, The Frank..... cpeeeeen 29 
Roeblings Sons, John A................ 16 
Standard Scale & Supply Company.... 20 
Stephens Adamson Mfg. Company..... 22 
Thompson Balance Company.......... 39 
Thorne Neale & Company, Inc......... 48 
Union Electric Company............... 25 
United Metals Selling Company........ 37 
United Iron Works Company.......... 29 
Western Chemical Mfg. Co............. 45 
West Virginia Rail Co., The..... ere 35 
Weir Frog Company................... 27 
Wilmot Engineering Company......... 35 
Wood Equipment Company, The...... 18 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Co.... 6 
Wyoming Shovel Works............... 3 
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Efficiency of production is assured by using Morse Silent Chain Drive 


THE 
MINE 
OUTPUT 


on the 
Power 
Drive 


100 H. P. Drive to Centrifugal Pump 150 H. P. Drive to Mine Fan 


The more severe the duty the more need of “‘“MORSE’’—the perfect dur- 
able positive transmission, with 99 % efficiency 


Morse Drives have great mechanical strength, made of the best material available and with the” perfection 
of modern cost manufacturing methods, assuring 100 overloads 


LOSS OF SPEED WITH HIGHER PRODUCTION CO3TS AND SHUT DOWNS ARE 
EXPENSIVE. FAULTY BELT TRANSMISSION IS A BIG COST ITEM 


The Miner’s The Mining 


Life Cost 


Depends Depends 
on the on the 


Power Drive Power Drive 


200 H. P. Drive to Compressor 


The Ideal Heavy Duty Drive Flexible as a Belt, Positive as Gears. Ol Baths Not Required or Desired 
We desire to be closer to your problems and offer the services of the keen-trained expert specialists 
of our Engineering Department to aid you. 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE —Our engineers, all skilled in the art of designing ch » are conveniently 
located in many of the !a-ger cities, and will gladly call at your request and assist in solving any power transmission 
roblem without obligation. ‘ 
We are a!ways glad to furnish special information pertaining to our field, and welcome ingu whether the writer is in 


the market for chain drives or not. Feet free 'o write us at any time. 
The use of Morse chain drives demonstrates that the Engineers have carefully investigated 


MORSE CHAIN CO, Ithaca,N. Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANC® WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

Boston, Mass... ....+ 141 Milk St Canada ...+ «Jones & Glasseo, Regis’d 
Chicago, Ill ..Merchants L & T Bldg Montreal. St Nicholas Kidg 
Cleveland, Ohio...... . -Engineers Bidg. Toronto, Traders Bank Bidg 
Detroit, Mich. _..., 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo . Long Bde 

| Greenshoro, N. C....... .805 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn Third St. S 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...« Westinghouse tldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
San Frencisco, Cal. ..... Monadnock Bidg. St. Louis, Mo..... Chemical Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga.,......... Chandler Bidg., Morse Engineering Co. 


Earl F. Scott, M. E. 
Licensees for Europe and the Eastern Ilemisphere—The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., London, N. 
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View of Ledge Roasters and in- 
clined steel gallery with belt 
conveyer. 

{ 


General view of conveyers from 
) filter to stornge bin. 


Belt tripper 
over stornge bin for 
conventrates. 


Interior view, showing belt 


Interior view of steel gallery, 
showing inclined belt con- 
veyer, framework and idler 
pulieys. 


Jeffrey Standard Conveying Equipment 
Is Used Exclusively in This Plant 


The new addition to the extensive plant of the Consolidated Arizona Smelting Company 
of Humboldt, Arizona, consists of four Wedge furnaces, the general arrangement of 
which is shown by the photographs above. 


The entire belt conveying equipment consists of Jeffrey 3-Pulley conveying rolls for 
16-inch belt with a capacity of 50 tons per hour of flc tatic hn concentrates onto a hori- 
zontal conveyer, over the storage bins and crushed ore frcm the company mines, the 
conveyers varying in length from 25 feet to 600 feet centers. 


An inclined belt from the mill building receives concentrates from a Portland filter and 
discharges onto a horizontal conveyer, equipped with Jeffrey Self-Propelling Reversing 
Tripper over storage bins. From storage bins the concentrates are fed onto a long 
horizontal belt conveyer which discharges into an inclined conveyer runnirg in the steel 
framework. At the head end of the inclined conveyer a transverse belt conveyer, 
equipped with another self-propelling tripper, is located, which distributes the materials 
to proper bins. 


Our New Catalcg No. 175-N fully describes Jeffrey Belt Conveyers and pictures many 
interesting installations. Send for your copy. 


THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., $58 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St Louis Dallas Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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